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GTE serves lots of people. With one thing in common. 
They don’t care how technology works. Just how it can make their lives easier. 


lf you share their interest, give us a try. 
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Chevy Astro LT AWD. Pack up the kids and start sewing those little labels onto your clothes. 
The newly restyled Chevy Astro LT AWD is here. Comfortable, capable and very accommodating, 

Astro offers seating for eight, ample cargo capacity and All-Wheel Drive. Homesick? Astro has 
an overhead console, armrest coolers and wall-to-wall carpeting. To be on the safe side, Astro 


carries a driver’s-side air bag and standard 4-wheel anti-lock brakes. 


Camp Astro, here we come. And don't forget the marshmallows. [ea 


For a free protect brochure call 1-800 950-2438. The Chevrolet Emblem and Astro are registered tr 


gistered trademarks and Chevy is a trademark of the 
GM Corp 995 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. Buckle up, Ar rival, 
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CONGRESS: No Shortage of Pork 
While urging sacrifice, lawmakers take care of constituents 


POLITICS: The Republicans Take No Prisoners 
Fund raising gets nasty in the new age of arm twisting 


MIAMI: Long-Distance Calling 
More Cuban Americans are urging talks with Castro 


CAMPAIGN '96: Follow the Sun 
Presidential candidates see Florida as the first battleground 


THE BALKANS: Milosevic Plays Peacemaker 
How and why he helped save O’Grady and the hostages 
Interview: Blaming the Muslims, swearing innocence 


COLOMBIA: Mortal Blow to the Cali Cartel 


A drug kingpin is caught in a Bogota steakhouse 


CRIME: The Road to Ruin 
Susan Smith’s murder trial will shed light on her tangled past 


JUSTICE: The Prosecution Rests 
And the defense steps up to the plate in the Simpson case 
Wrap-Up: 1D.A. Gil Garcetti weighs his case 


BUSINESS: Showdown at the Breakfast Club 
A lawsuit against Revlon honcho Perelman gets ugly 


MEDICINE: Teaching Hospitals in Crisis 
Can they slim down enough in this cost-conscious climate? 


Glimpses of the Brain 
Exciting research is finally beginning to unravel the 
mysterious workings of thought, perception, learning, 
emotion—and even that evanescent illusion called 
consciousness. But it may be folly to think that the mind 
can ever fully understand the mind. 
Sexes: Why don’t women think more like men? 


THE ARTS & MEDIA 

Art: A new show of Edward Hopper, whose realistic yet 
haunting vision helped shape America’s self-image 
Cinema: Species has horror, sex and some real dumb stuff 
First Knight reinvents Camelot for the Clinton era 

Music: A jazz Eucharist from Charlie Haden and Hank Jones 
Books: War, heroism and politics in The Nightingale’s Song 
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Nation: Budget cutters can The Balkans: Is the hawkish 


still bring home the bacon Milosevic becoming a dove? 


Cover: Peering into the brain—and the secrets of the mind 








Crime: Smith’s trial will bare — Art: A reunion of Edward 
tales of abuse and infidelity Hopper’s finest paintings 
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PRESENTING 
8 WAYS TO EARN 
GREAT RATES 
ON COLLEGE 
SAVINGS. 











U.S. Savings Bonds offer eight 
great ways to save for your 
child's college education. Buy 
U.S. Savings Bonds in any of the 
eight denominations for just half 
their face value. If you keep 
them five years or more, you'll 
earn competitive, market-based 
rates or a guaranteed minimum 
rate, whichever is higher. 

Start earning great rates on 
college savings, today. Buy U.S. 
Savings Bonds where you work 
or bank. 

For current rates, call 
1-800-4US BOND » 1-800-487-2663 


cael Saows 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 





16 mg “tar,” 1.1 mg nicotine av-per cigarette by FTC method 


Come to where the flavor is. Come to Marlboro Country. 











LETTERS 








CONGRATULATIONS FOR PRESENTING THE 
crucial and complex topic of estrogen 
therapy [Cover Story, June 26]. It is 
an issue that directly affects more than 
half the world’s population. How does a 
woman decide what path to take in a 
sea of changing and conflicting informa- 
tion? Evidence strongly supports a longer 
disease-free life-span with sustained 
independence in women on estrogen- 
replacement therapy compared with 
those who do not take estrogen. It seems 
there is an egg-size risk (breast cancer, 
uterine cancer) compared with a water- 


Every Woman’s Dilemma 

6¢I'll be happy to take estrogen as 
soon as they come up with a pill that 
makes flabby, wrinkled, balding 


men over 50 look younger too. 99 


Meredith Small 
Ithaca, New York 


never take a medication that has theoret- 
ical benefit in the future if it decreases 
the quality of life in the present. But see- 
ing a hunched-over woman shuffling 
behind a walker has to stir the thought, 
What would her life be like had she been 
on estrogen the past 20-plus years? 
Ricki Pollycove, M.D. 
San Francisco 


A MAJOR DISSERVICE HAS BEEN DONE TO 
the women of this country. The article on 
estrogen fed the cancer fear in women. 
Your report was sensationalistic. 











WHY DO THE MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT 
and our culture think every woman 
wants to look younger than she is and 
have a menstrual period forever? I'll be 
happy to take estrogen as soon as they 
come up with a pill that makes flabby, 
wrinkled, balding men over 50 look 
younger too. 
Meredith Small 
Ithaca, New York 


AREN’T WE REALLY TALKING ABOUT QUAL- 

ity of life vs. quantity of life? My aunt is 

in her 80s; I am in my 50s. She dances; I 
run—on estrogen. 

Jill Sweitzer 

Orinda, California 


I THINK I'LL LIVE WITH THE WRINKLES. 
Beverly Walters 
New York City 


| SEE APPROXIMATELY 25 WOMEN EVERY 
day who are 50 or older. The difference 
between women on long-term hormone- 
replacement therapy and those who are 
not on it is generally quite striking. If 
selected properly for family history and 
certain other cancer risks, patients on 
HRT can expect a much fuller, happier 





melon-size benefit (less heart disease, Halina Wiczyk, M.D. | and healthier life. Those who say meno- 
less disabling osteoporosis). One should Springfield, Massachusetts | pause is “natural” are entirely mice 
Which adds wind and dust 
toa mounting storm that then 
becomes a hurricane. 


It’s 10:15 in the Amazon, and a butterfly 
flaps its wings. Which creates a subtle breeze 
that spreads pollen throughout the air. 





Causing a caribou to 
sneeze and send its massive 


herd into a stampede. 
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Which alters the 
global pattern of weather. 











formed. It is much more natural to take 
hormones. As for the contention that 
there are financial incentives for doctors 
prescribing hormones, this is utter bunk. 
Brian Peck, M.D. 

Waterbury, Connecticut 


THERE ARE MYRIAD WAYS TO GET AROUND 


the estrogen question. A woman can use | 


herbs, vitamins and a positive mental 
attitude, taking pride in being who and 
what you are. A woman of my age (40) 
cannot remain ignorant of the “horrors” 





that lie ahead. But I wear my vivid shock 
of silver hair front and center. I survey 
my body with honest appraisal and admit 
that I don’t look like Lused to. And 
though faced with incontrovertible evi- 
dence that Iam “a woman of a certain 
age,” I wouldn't be younger for anything 
or anyone. I am proud of what the years 
have made me, and that includes looking 
younger than my age without the help of 
surgery or drugs. 

Joellyn Auklandus 

Marietta, Georgia 








Who Needs a $2,000 Trowel? 

Our story on the rise of status gardening (LIVING, June 19] 
stirred up those readers who till the earth simply because 
they like to watch things grow. “The whole purpose of 
gardening is to get close to nature,” wrote Melissa 
Eccleston of Silver Spring, Maryland. “How can we so 
blatantly commercialize it? | don’t blame companies for 


producing extravagant items like a $2,000 silver trowel. | blame people for 
buying such things.” Commented Margaret Henkel of Bozeman, Montana: “Why 
would | spend thousands of dollars on my garden just to impress my neighbors? 
As | have done for 25 years, I'll shovel on the fresh cow manure and till the 
soil.” And a number of readers pointed out that costly gloves, vests and pants 
suitable for planting seeds go against common sense. As Kathie Newsted of Rio 
Rancho, New Mexico, put it, “I always save my grubbiest shoes and shirts to 
wear digging in the dirt. Are these new nifty gardening outfits dirt-resistant or 
even washable? What will be next—dry cleaning to get out gardening grit?” 





Success in the Garden 


YES, GARDEN DESIGN MAGAZINE IS THE 
most upscale garden life-style publication 
in the U.S, [LiviNG, June 19], and we have 
indeed been leading affluent boomers 
into this great passion. However, our cir- 
culation is not 50,000 as you stated but 
175,000, and will shortly reach 200,000. 
That’s not bad after only 14 months and at 
$5 a copy. Also, the median household 
income of our readers is not $71,000; it is 
$88,000, one of the most impressive 
incomes in magazine publishing. 
Joe Armstrong, Publisher 
Garden Design 
New York City 


What Does TV Do to Kids? 

IN YOUR ARTICLE ON THE CONCERNS 
about what children watch on the tube 
(TELEVISION, June 26], you failed to 
include a kid's point of view. The world 
has changed a lot since the invention of 
television. Do you adults really want to 
block out everything you don’t want us to 
see and then shove us out the door when 
we're 18? You can’t hide the bad parts of 
life from us forever; we will find out in 
the end. Kids can get violence from TV, 
but they can get exposed to it at school 





And creates a storm that knocks out 
the electricity in your home. 
So now you can't blow-dry your hair. 
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With all chat can go wrong in your day, isn't it nice to know you can rely on your car. 


HONDA CIVIC. BECAUSE 


LIFE 


Is COMPLICATED 


A Car Ahead 
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ENOUGH. 















Our Internet address is: 
http://www.mobil.com. 














Time to move forward 


Later this month there will be a welcoming ceremony in Asia. Vietnam will 
be formally welcomed into the group of nations that constitutes 
the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN). It marks the first time 
Vietnam has joined an organization whose aims are peaceful adjudication 
of disputes and the promotion of trade among its members. 

It demonstrates that Vietnam's neighbors see it as ready to take its 
rightful place in the region and to participate in the area's economic growth. 

It's an important first. The next step should be for the U.S. to nor- 
malize relations with Vietnam. The Senate will soon be considering whether 
the president should establish full diplomatic relations with Vietnam. 

A non-partisan effort to support full diplomatic relations is being 
spearheaded in the Senate by several members, including highly respected 
and decorated Vietnam veterans. And their efforts are being backed by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, AMVETS, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
more than 110 members of the Coalition for U.S.-Vietnam Trade. 

Full recognition, of course, raises concerns about American prison- 
ers of war (POWs) and those missing in action (MIAs). The goal hasn't 
changed. All Americans want reconciliation of the POW/MIA issue. It's a 
concern Mobil respects and shares as many of our employees and share- 
holders are Vietnam veterans. The best way, in our view, to resolve these 
issues is through constructive engagement. As diplomatic and commercial 
ties strengthen, progress on outstanding issues between our two countries 
will be enhanced. 

Mobil's experience in Vietnam dates back to 1974-75 when we 
made the first oil discovery. Since the president lifted the trade embargo 
against Vietnam in early 1994, American companies have been competing 
with foreign companies for a wide range of business opportunities. But we 
haven't been able to compete on an equal basis. That's because the gov- 
ernments of those foreign companies already have established relations 
with Vietnam and provide them with a full range of commercial services 
and programs. Normalization would help make American companies more 
competitive. Moreover, normalization will increase export opportunities in 
this fast-growing market for American companies, which will result in more 
jobs here at home. 

Lifting the trade embargo was a big first step. Now is the time to move 
ahead and complete normaiization of relations between our two countries. 
We need to accomplish it before the politics of an election year muddies the 
issue. America will not forget its history, but it's now time to move forward. 
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too, where kids are bullied every day. 

Shows can help them see that the bad 
guy doesn’t always win. 

Liz Kiernan, age 12 

Greenwood, Colorado 

Via America Online 








WE UNPLUGGED OUR CABLE, AND LOVE 
it. The house is quiet, and everyone is 
reading more. Our six-year-old daughter 
watches a rented movie now and then, 
and never even asks if she can watch TV. 
Bruce Wackernagel 

Montague, Michigan 

AOL: BOORADLI100 












MY ONLY QUIBBLE WITH NEWTON MINOW 

is that he still refers to TV programming 

as a “wasteland.” Better to describe it as 

a huge landfill. Seal it, sod it over, and 
start again from scratch. 

Lincoln G. Hunter 

Jupiter, Florida 

















Anonymous E-Mail 
THE ABILITY TO SEND ELECTRONIC MES- 
sages on the Internet using fake names 
(TECHNOLOGY, June 26] has implications 
for anyone hoping to do serious business 
on the Internet. The privacy and integri- 
ty of any electronic information are only 
as good as the checks and balances that 
are in place on those data. 
Frank Prager 
Dorsey, Illinois 













AT THE END OF YOUR LETTERS COLUMN, 
you say letters may be sent via America 
Online, But what about an E-mail ad- 
dress for those of us on other services? 
Raymond DeMers 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Mail can be sent to Time via the Internet 
at this address: Timeletter@aol.com. 



















LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 













Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
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computer network. 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 
address telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 






Subscription Renewals? 
Gift Subscriptions? 
Address Changes? 


TIME 


is ready to make time for you! 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 
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IME CORRESPONDENT MARGUE- 

rite Michaels was working the 

floor of the U.N. one day last May 

when a source began complain- 
ing about what he perceived as the Amer- 
ican media's one-sided coverage 
of the war in the Balkans. “He 
was absolutely furious,” recalls 
Michaels. “I said, ‘Fine, let's 
hear the Serbs’ side.’” Michaels 
offered to go to Belgrade on one 
condition: she wanted an inter- 
view with Serb President Slobo- 
dan Milosevic. Her source 
promised to try. 

Three weeks ago, Michaels 
flew to Belgrade on a hunch that 
her conduit to Milosevic would 
come through. After she spent 10 
anxious days in a hotel room, the 
hunch paid off. The man known as 
“Slobo” to his supporters and “the 
Butcher of Belgrade” to his critics sent 
word that he would be happy to meet 
with a delegation from TIME. 

The results are excerpted in this 
week’s issue: an extraordinary five-hour 
interview that stretched over two days. It 
was the first time the Serb leader had 
agreed to a major interview with an Eng- 


{ R R E A 


lish-language newspaper or magazine in 
more than a year. “The rarity of the inter- 
view is some measure of how important 
he must think it is to seize this moment,” 
says TIME managing editor Jim Gaines, 





RARE INTERVIEW: In Belgrade, clockwise from left, 
Calabresi, Prager, Milosevic, Gaines and Michaels 


who flew in from New York for the meet- 
ing. “He was clearly trying to position 
himself as the person who can solve the 
problems of the former Yugoslavia— 
which is pretty interesting, since many 
people feel he’s the person most respon- 
sible for having broken it up.” 

Milosevic laid on the charm—along 
with a lavish lunch of paté, roast lamb, 
fresh strawberries and pear brandy, “He 
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MCI Telecommunications Corporation, 





D E R S 


was engaging and very shrewd,” says 
Time editor at large Karsten Prager, who, 
along with Central Europe bureau chief 
Massimo Calabresi, joined Gaines and 
Michaels in Belgrade. “It is essentially his 
, contention that he can deliver 
* peace in the Balkans in conjunc- 
tion with the U.S.” Indeed, the 
message Milosevic seemed to 
want TIME’s editors to carry 
home was simple and clear: Lift 
; the U.N. sanctions, and he will 
2 end the war within six months. 

Characteristically, the edi- 
tors convey the message with a 
salutary measure of skepticism. 
“I think he may be desperate,” 
says Gaines, noting that Serbia’s 
economy is collapsing and the 
country is increasingly isolated 
from the international community. “The 
time may be rapidly passing when he can 
be a significant factor for peace. If he’s 
not, he will surely be a significant factor 
for war.” 
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WHEN IT COMES TO LONG DISTANCE SAVINGS, THERE’S NO QUESTION ABOUT IT 


1-800-888-8800 























MARGARET TUTHILL’S 
STUDENTS ARE HOOKED 
ONE BANNING? 





It’s yo, ho, ho and a whole lot of fun for fourth graders at Mesa Elementary in Shiprock, New 


Margaret Tuthill. 
Margaret starts with excerpts from Robert Louis Stevenson’s classic novel, Treasure Island, to get 
them in the pirating mood. Then, they actually create their own buried treasure maps. During the map 


creation process, Margaret covers the entire curriculum including 


history, language arts, math, social studies, art and interpersonal 


Mexico. Because they're off on a treasure hunt — thanks to the lesson plan created by their teacher 


communication. And, of course, geography. 








She believes that her treasure hunt lesson plan 


| “opens their eyes to the world.” Best of all, they have 
] a great time, which makes teaching and learning 


{ an adventure. 


Thanks Margaret, for putting innovative 


| lesson plans like this on the map. State Farm 
\ is pleased to donate $5,000 in your name 
| to Mesa Elementary. (It’s buried under the 
| cottonwood tree, behind the rock, ten 


paces to your left.) 


| 
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| NEIGHBOR 
, AWARD - 
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The Good Neighbor Award was developed 


with the National Council 





in cooperatic 


| for Geographic Education 
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It Hurts More in California 
With Congress out of town for 
the July 4 recess, President 
Clinton used the political qui- 
et time to seek a way to avoid 
a potential electoral problem: 
the closing of McClellan Air 
Force Base, located in voter- 
rich California. An indepen- 
dent commission has recom- 
mended the money-saving 
shutdown, one of many 
scheduled military-base clos- 
ings around the U.S. As White 
House aides and Pentagon of- 
ficials searched for a more po- 
litically palatable alternative, 
sources reported progress to- 
ward a possible deal: work 
done at the base might be pri- 
vatized, thus allowing the mil- 
itary to erase McClellan from 
its books but giving California 
workers a chance to hold on 
to many—though not all—of 
the 11,000 jobs. 


Good Morning, Vietnam 
President Clinton was said to 
be poised to recognize Viet- 
nam and establish full diplo- 
matic relations with the for- 
mer U.S. enemy. The 
President's senior policy ad- 
visers—convinced that nor- 
malization would be good for 
diplomacy, for business and 
for prompting a full account- : 
ing of American soldiers still IMPORT OF THE WEEK: The Dodgers’ Japanese pitching ace Hideo Nomo gives 
missing in action—have rec- 
ommended that the step be 
taken very soon. At the same - 
time, Hanoi said it would let 


an ailing Vietnamese human- ‘niches 
en hitadheae | === INSIDE WASHINGTON === 


join relatives in the U.S. 


former baseball fans a reason to think about maybe watching the All-Star game 


The Man Behind the Curtain Is Back 

Remember MICHAEL DEAVER? Ronald and Nancy Reagan’s 
most trusted adviser was a Republican superstar until a 
drinking problem and a perjury conviction (related to his lob- 
bying activities) knocked him off center stage. But he’s back 
in the G.o.P.’s good graces, meeting regularly with Newt Gin- 
grich to polish the Speaker's public profile. Deaver has also 
been named an official for the party's 1996 convention. “He 
had his bouts with the law and alcohol, but he’s come through 
that,” says a Gingrich spokesman. “He’s given good advice.” 


“The People Rest” 

After 92 days of testimony, 
58 witnesses and more than 
400 exhibits, prosecutors in 
the O.J. Simpson murder tri- 
al ended their not always 
tidy case with testimony 
from FBI expert Douglas 
Deedrick on hair and fiber 
evidence, which the prosecu- 
tion maintains links Simpson 
to the murders of his ex-wife 
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CHRONICLES 


LOSERS 


and her friend. Current—re- 
peat, current—estimates of 
the length of the defense 
case: four to six weeks. 


WINNERS 
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$ ie LOVELL GARCIA 8 The increasingly bizarre—and 

FI ! Forgotten after Apollo The Grateful Dead tour > | epistolary—Unabomber case 

= 13, Hanks-portrayed hell—a week of ticket a; took another odd turn when 
astronaut is now lion- riots, overdoses and i Tom Tyler, a University of 
ized by hit movie collapsing porches z California, Berkeley, social 
soe pe a b-speca ee at r psychology professor, wrote 

is a a a °n letter to the serial 

much time on his custody decision is ~b Ms . aie rad 
hands gets a pen pal laughed out of court San Francisco Chronicle. 
OUR SONS BENETTON Tyler was responding to a let- 
Obscure Julie Andrews Its shock-value ads get ter he had received from the 
oe wi oo — shen bees Unabomber that came with a 
video hit—thanks to fanly Dans them tor copy of the terrorist’s as yet 
co-star Hugh Grant exploiting suffering ’ 


unpublished 35,000-word 
anti-technology manifesto. 
The correspondence followed 
remarks that the professor 
made about the case to the 
press. The gist of Tyler's mes- 
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Lu : ; ; Sal After peaking in 1987, wine-cooler sales 
ast week typewriter maker Smith have gone the way of Men without Hats and 
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Corona filed for bankruptcy. An : 


inevitability in the computer age? People 
in the typewriter business don't think so: 


“People still like the idea of seeing the 
letter directly on the paper and being 
able to crumple up a sheet if they don’t 
like it, the way journalists used to do.” 
—Mary Adelman, typewriter repair- 
woman, New York City 


“The typewriter ... combines mechani- 
cal efficiency with a sense of individual 
freedom. Typewriters don’t straitjacket 
you like a computer can.”’ 

—press release, Lexmark International, 
Inc. (typewriter manufacturer) 


“Computers take a long time to boot up.” 
—John Lewis Sr., typewriter repairman, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


The Not-At-All- 
Clinton-Gingrich ESE 
Political-Reform Update 
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last month, Bill Clinton and Newt Gin- 


Skeptical In New Hampshire 
grich enthusiastically 
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pledged to create a high-level com- 
mission to address the issues of lobbying and campaign- 
finance reform. So how's the commission coming? A 
progress report as of four weeks later: 


Clinton sent Gingrich a letter on June 16 outlining some preliminary proposals that 

the Speaker is expected to answer any day now. In related news last week: 

* The Chicago Sun-Times revealed that the Democratic National Committee is of- 
fering special dinners with Clinton and Vice President Gore—plus “policy re- 
treats” with top White House officials—to supporters who contribute a mini- 
mum of $100,000. Donors of $50,000 also get to have dinner with Gore, but will 
only meet the President at a “reception.” 

* HarperCollins published Gingrich's To Renew America, a 260-page manifesto 
that outlines “the overriding issues of the day.” Number of pages devoted to 
welfare: 28. Number of pages devoted to honeymoons in space: 1. Number of 
pages devoted to campaign-finance or lobbying reform: 0. 
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sage to the Unabomber: your 
manifesto raises some valid 
points, but none that justify 
blowing people up. 


WORLD 


John Major Wins—For Now 
British Prime Minister John 
Major quelled a rebellion 
within his ranks, winning re- 
election as Conservative Par- 
ty leader by a vote of 218 to 
89 over challenger John 
Redwood. Major wasted no 
time in reshuffling his Cabi- 
net to reward loyalists from 
the center and the left of his 
party. At issue: Britain’s fu- 
ture role in the European 
Union, which Conservative 
“Euro-skeptics” fear will di- 
minish their country’s inde- 
pendence. Analysts say the 
real winner in the leadership 
contest was the Labour Par- 
ty—now enjoying a nearly 
30-point lead in polls and 
gaining strength for the gen- 
eral election, which must 
take place by spring 1997. 


More Blood in Belfast 

One of Major's more solid 
achievements as Prime Minis- 
ter—the 1.8.4. cease-fire in 
Northern [reland—looked a 
bit shaky when riots broke out 
in Belfast and other areas. The 
violence erupted after the ear- 
ly release of a British soldier 
convicted two years ago of 





murdering a Roman Catholic 
teenage girl, who was joyrid- 
ing in a stolen car that crashed 
through an army checkpoint. 


A Confession from Iraq 

After four years of adamant 
denials, the Iraqi government 
admitted to producing “large 
quantities” of biological weap- 
ons in 1989-90. Meeting with 
U.N. inspectors in Baghdad, 





Iraqi officials said their govern- 


ment had manufactured two 
forms of deadly bacteria that 
could cause outbreaks of bot- 
ulism and anthrax infections. 
They also said they destroyed 
the stockpiles just before the 
Gulf War to prevent contami- 
nation of the countryside dur- 
ing enemy bombing raids. 


Collapsing Cartel 

Colombia’s ongoing crack- 
down has put more of the 
country's drug lords behind 
bars. José Santacruz Lon- 
dono, the billionaire co- 
founder of the Cali cartel, 
was arrested while enjoying 
steak in a Bogota restaurant. 
Known as “Don Chepe” (Sir 
Joe), Santacruz set up net- 
works among coca-paste pro- 
ducers in Peru and Bolivia, 
cocaine labs in Colombia, 
and the streets of New York 
City. Phanor Arizabaleta 
Arzayuz, another alleged se- 
nior cartel member, also sur- 
rendered, leaving only two of 
the bosses at large. 


Special Interest 

Fearing recession, the Federal 
Reserve reduced short-term 
interest rates for the first time 
since 1992, Chairman Alan 
Greenspan said the federal 
funds rate, which banks 
charge one another for 
overnight loans, would drop 
from 6% to 5.75%. Several 
banks responded by trimming 
prime lending rates to 8.75%. 
Recession worries eased on 
Friday when the Labor De- 
partment reported that 
unemployment dropped from 
5.7% to 5.6% in June. 


Filming the Sequel 
The Clinton Administration 
faced more trade trouble 
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Sometimes the hardest place to get 
any work done is at work. Meetings, 
phone calls, fires to put out — before 
you know it, the day is over. 

But an Apple’ Macintosh’ Performa 
lets you put all the power of an office 
computer in your den—where you 


can actually get some work done. 





Compatible with your office. 


A Performa will work with just about 
any computer you might have at the office. 
Since it reads both Macintosh and 

MS-DOS files, you can bring home docu- 
ments created in anything from Lotus | — 
12-3 to WordPerfect. Which ¢fJ% 


makes it easy for you to get 










a.computer in the den 
make life easier at the office? 


serious work done in the privacy of your 
not-so-serious family room. 

Every Performa comes with software 
preinstalled for you, so you can go right to 


work on spreadsheets, presentations and 


BN, 


| your Performa to any place in the world. 
(It amazing what you can accomplish in 
the comfort of your own pajamas.) 
Compatible u vith your life. 





The last thing you need to bring home 
F from the office is a headache. That's why 
we made Performa easier to set up, learn 
and use than any office computer: just 
plug it in and turn it on. 

To add things, such as a printer or a 
scanner, you can just plug those in, too. As 
your needs grow, Performa grows with you. 

Of course, should you have a question 
now and then, there’ a lifetime of toll-free 
telephone support. (Plus, every Performa 
comes with a year of in-home service and 
a one-year warranty: ) 

With a Macintosh Performa in your 
den, you'll find you have an uncanny new 


ability: the power to get more done at the 









office while you Ass 


+ 
Ve 






spend more time 


away from it. The 


power to 
| beyour * 


best! 


memos (or even a game!). 
With its fax/modem} you can 
send electronic mail to colleagues 
and clients, any time of the day 


Sy— or night. You can also 









Performa 


The Family Macintosh 





5 send a fax directly from 














with Japan, announcing it 
would investigate charges by 
the Eastman Kodak Co. that 
rival Fuji Photo Film con- 
spired with Japan’s govern- 
ment to deny Kodak fair ac- 
cess to the Japanese market 
for more than 20 years. Fuji 
noted that it owns roughly 
the same share of its domes- 
tic market, 70%, as Kodak 
enjoys in the U.S. 


SCIENCE 
Mission Completed 
Eight astronauts and cosmo- 
nauts who took part in the 
first American-Russian space 
linkup in 20 years returned 
safely to Earth aboard the 
U.S. shuttle Atlantis. Dr. 
Norman Thagard now holds 
the record for the longest 
space flight for an American, 
having spent almost four 
months on the Russian orbit- 
ing station Mir. 


THE ARTS & MEDIA 
The Song Remains the Same 


Ticketmaster was cleared of 
monopoly charges when the 
Justice Department an- 
nounced that it would close 
its antitrust investigation of 
the agency. Attorney General 
Janet Reno said the emer- 
gence of new competitors in 
the ticket-selling industry 
prompted the decision. Pearl 
Jam, the rock group whose 
complaints of high ticket 
markups spurred the investi- 
gation 13 months ago, called 
the move a “cave-in.” 


A Bad Week for Deadheads 
More than 100 Grateful 
Dead fans were hurt, five 
critically, when a covered 
wooden deck at a camp- 
ground near the site of a St. 
Louis-area concert col- 
lapsed, apparently under the 
weight of hundreds of youths 
seeking shelter from rain. 
Earlier, two fans were found 
dead at the campground, 
possibly from drug-related 
causes. And a concert near 
Indianapolis was canceled 
after a crowd of unruly fans 
without tickets had to be 
quelled by riot police. 
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TAYLOR IN 1993 


DIED. KRISSY TAYLOR, 17, model; of un- 
known causes; in Pembroke Pines, Florida. 
The younger sister of supermodel Niki Tay- 
lor, Krissy seemed destined for super-ness 
herself. But Niki discovered her sister’s 
body on the living-room floor of their par- 
ents’ home. Investigators are focusing on 
her possible misuse of an asthma inhalant. 


DIED. BOB ROSS, 52, TV host of pss hit The 
Joy of Painting, whose rumbling, reassuring 
baritone guided millions through the tech- 
nically accessible if aesthetically unchal- 
lenging “wet-on-wet” method of landscape 
oil painting; of cancer; in Orlando, Florida. 


DIED. WOLFMAN JACK, 57, disc jockey; of a 
heart attack; in Belvidere, North Carolina. 
Armed with a voice that sounded as if he 
gargled with iron filings, Wolfman Jack was 
the Elvis of rock radio—a white phenom 
who found success emulating the black DJs 
he admired (and always credited). Broad- 
casting from a clear-channel station based 
in Mexico, he developed a national follow- 
ing, serving North America a flavorsome 
stew of R. and B., jazz, rockabilly, rock ‘n’ 
roll, sporadic wolf howls and interjections 
of black slang. His 1973 bow as disc jock- 
ey/Delphic oracle in the movie American 
Graffiti finally gave his fans a face to go 
along with the famous nom de air. 


DIED. PANCHO GONZALEZ, 67, tennis star 
with a thermonuclear serve; of stomach 
cancer; in Las Vegas. Gonzalez won U.S. 
national singles titles in 1948 and 1949, In 
1969, at age 41, he was the oldest seeded 
singles player in Wimbledon history. 


DIED. EVA GABOR, 74, actress; of respirato- 
ry illness; in Los Angeles. Of the notorious- 
ly oft-married Gabor sisters, Eva had the 
least mileage and the most talent. Her ca- 
reer peak: Green Acres, the pastoral siteom 
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GABOR IN 1950 


GORDON IN 1973 


on which she played a socialite unwillingly 
transplanted by husband Eddie Albert to 
the surreally corny hamlet of Hooterville. 


DIED. MORRIS COHEN, a.k.a. “Peter Kroger,” 
84, master spy; in Moscow. Twelve days 
before the first atomic bomb flashed over 
the New Mexican desert, its secrets landed 
on Josef Stalin’s desk half a world away, 
thanks to the intrepid treason of American 
Morris Cohen. In the ‘50s, he resurfaced in 
London, transmitting British naval, docu- 
ments to the U.S.S.R. Arrested in 1961, 
Cohen and his wife were eventually freed in 
a spy swap. He takes to the grave the name 
of the mole within the Manhattan Project 
who helped him pull off the century’s espi- 
onage coup. 


DIED. GALE GORDON, 89, actor; in Escondi- 
do, California. In real life, no one could 
have survived Gordon’s career-long fit of 
apoplexy. His slow burn began in radio 
roles, started to steam on television in roles 
like put-out principal Osgood Conklin in 
Our Miss Brooks (1952-56) and reached 
glorious full throttle as bellowing bosses 
Theodore Mooney on The Lucy Show 
(1962-68) and Harrison Carter on Here’s 
Lucy (1968-74), who vainly battled the ami- 
able anarchy of Lucille Ball. 


DIED. HELEN J. BOIARDI, 90, Cleveland 
restaurant owner whose plates of spaghetti 
sparked such a demand for doggie bags that 
the recipes evolved into a line of prepared 
foods known by the phoneticized name of 
Chef Boy-ar-dee; in Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


DIED. GEORGE SELDES, 104, critic and cru- 
sader, whose books and essays (including 
those in the muckraking In Fact newsletter 
that he edited in the '40s) took on such evils 
as fascism in Europe and censorship in 
American journalism; in Windsor, Vermont. 
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$40 million may go 
to develop nuclear 
reactors more 
advanced than this 
antiquated model 





BOMBS AWAY: 


B-2 bombers, at almost 

$1 billion each, are backed 
by politicians in California, 
where the planes are built 






@ CONGRESS 


By DAN GOODGAME 

WHEN HE WAS ELECTED TO CONGRESS LAST 
November, George Nethercutt became a na- 
tional symbol of the Republican revolt—not 
only against the Democrats but also against 


the ancient culture of buying votes and cam 


paign contributions with taxpayer money. A 
political newcomer, Nethercutt had taken 
on the towering Speaker of the House, Tom 
Foley, and turned the Democratic incum- 
bent’s traditional advantage—his ability to 
deliver everything from federal buildings to 


highway construction to his district—into a li- 








The Republicans who promised to make historic ability. “Pork comes with a price,” Nether- 
: cutt reminded voters, one that would be 
budget cuts are cutting some sweet deals as well paid by their grandchildren unless all Amer 
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The House may well i é z i 
preserve the $42 


million tobacco i h ; ge 
growers’ subsidy 


<8 


icans pitched in to bring down the deficit 
These days, though, Nethercutt is mak- 
ing exceptions for some Americans, During 
a recent session of the House Appropria 
ztions Committee, he helped beat back a 
proposal to cut crop subsidies to farm own 
ers who earn more than $100,000 a year in 
= nonf arm income, a measure know nas the 
Amendment,” after the 
ABC newsman who collected five-figure 
«federal subsidies over the past two years to 
support his New Mexico sheep ranch 
When asked why wealthy farmers should 
=not help balance the budget, Nethercutt 
“sounding remarkably like Foley 


that some spending programs are “just a 


“Sam Donaldson 


re plies 


sensible use of federal dollars 


This week, as Congress returns from its 
Independence Week break, many of the 
populists who talked about making history 
making back-room deals. The ad- 
mirable seven-year budget-balancing plan 


are 


that Congress passed last month must be 
implemented line by line—a process that 
into the 
hands of veteran horse traders who run the 


has moved behind closed doors 


tax and appropriations committees There 
lawmakers labor not only to meet their sav- 
ings targets but also to spare hundreds of 
that 


Congress agreed should be shared by all 


special interests from the sacrifice 


Americans 
In some 


t even that special 


cases, the special interests 


The y are mem- 





bers of the large class of wealthy Ameri 
cans who vote Republican and can back 
their votes with money. And because the 
tax and spending committees still must 
deliver large net savings, the Republicans 
side deals mean that the burden of chop- 
ping the deficit is growing heavier on; 
those Americans who have little influence 
on the party Republic ans, says Represen 
tative David Obey of Wisconsin, the rank 
the Appropriations 
good at taking on 
but not very good 


at taking on the muscle guys.’ 


ing Democrat on 
Committee are very 
the poo! and the lame 


For instance, the 





appropriations and tax 
committees, under orders to produce a $245 


billion tax cut while balancing the budget by 
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2002, are planning to provide a 
credit of $500 per child to families 
earning up to $200,000 a year. But 
that tax break would exclude more 
than a third of the children in 
America whose families earn so lit- 
tle that they owe no income tax. 
(The cutoff is $24,310 for a family 
of four.) Those families, however, 
pay record amounts of Social Se- 
curity payroll tax, from which 
Congress is offering no relief. 

Americans who depend on 
public transportation would see 
mass-transit aid for cities cut $618 
million in a bill the House Appro- 
priations Committee will send to 
the floor this month. But highway 
spending, which serves better-off 
suburban voters, would increase 
$840 million. Adding insult to in- 
jury, Representative Enid Wald- 
holtz, a Utah Republican, has pro- 
cured $5 million in “mass transit” 
funds designated for new car- 
pool lanes on I-15 in Salt Lake 
Valley. 

Some Republicans fear that 
this broad defense of well-con- 
nected Americans could under- 
mine public support for the bud- 
get-cutting crusade and imperil 
the party’s chances in 1996. “This 
process has to be fair,” says 
House Budget Committee chair- 
man John Kasich, whose budget 
resolution targeted corporate welfare as 
well as spending on the poor. “If it turns 
into just cutting spending on people who 
don’t have lobbyists, we lose.” Asserts 
deficit hawk Scott Klug, a Wisconsin Re- 
publican: “The appropriations committee 
has been extraordinarily defensive of the 
status quo.” 

Nowhere is this more evident than in 
the defense budget, which, as it stands 
midway through the legislative process, 
would force-feed the military billions of 
dollars for projects it says it does not need. 
Examples include the B-2 bomber (volume 
discount price: $16 billion for 20 aircraft), 
backed by the Republicans generally and 
by liberal Democrats in Southern Califor- 
nia, where the aircraft is built; a third Sea- 
wolf submarine ($2.4 billion), built in Con- 
necticut and fiercely lobbied by that state’s 
lawmakers and General Dynamics; 10 
more C-130 cargo planes ($35 million 
apiece), built in a plant that abuts House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich’s Georgia district; 
14 more eight-seat C-12 turboprops ($2 
million each), built in Senate majority 
leader Bob Dole’s home state of Kansas; 
and a helicopter assault ship (down pay- 
ment: $1.3 billion), built in the Mississippi 
hometown of Senate Republican whip 
Trent Lott. 


4é If it turns into just cutting 
spending on people who don’t have 
lobbyists, we [Republicans] lose.77 


—JOHN KASICH 
House Budget Committee chairman 


Tobacco growers could make out well 
too. Despite Democrats’ attempts to cut 
$42 million in growers’ annual subsidies, 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
spurred by tobacco lobbyists and members 
of both parties from southeastern states 
where the crop is grown, plans to send to 
the floor as early as this week a bill that pre- 
serves the money. Republicans tried to 
trim $206 million from spending on mili- 
tary veterans, mainly from underused Vet- 
erans Administration hospitals. But the 
veterans’ lobby got the money restored on 
the floor of the House. “They're very pow- 
erful and they can get the votes to kill any- 
thing,” explains House Republican whip 
Tom Delay. “They can get you elected and 
they can get you unelected.” 

In some cases, critics say, research 
windfalls are awarded to big corporations 
that could otherwise afford to pay for their 
own. Giant companies like General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse and Asea Brown 
Boveri, based in Stamford, Connecticut, 
are looking forward to $40 million from 
the appropriations committee toward the 
development of an experimental nuclear 
technology called an advanced light water 
reactor, 

Fortunately, Republicans have a few 
aggressive pork busters in their ranks, most 





notably Arizona Senator John Mc- 
Cain. While most lawmakers pay 
little attention to the thousands of 
line items in appropriations bills, 
he has assigned a sharp-eyed 29- 
year-old staff member, Mark 
Buse, to pore over them and mon- 
itor the Senate floor for as long as 
13 hours at a stretch. Buse has 
earned the nickname “the fer- 
ret”—as well as the enmity of Sen- 
ators annoyed by his zealous im- 
pertinence. But Peter Sepp, a 
spokesman for the National Tax- 
payers Union, says, “Mark’s ef- 
forts have been absolutely critical. 
If he weren't in there doing this 
kind of research every day, some 
ridiculous spending _ projects 
would never have seen the light of 
public scrutiny.” 

Two weeks ago, for example, 
Buse was on floor duty when the 
Senate considered the second 
version of a recisions bill intend- 
ed to cut $16 billion from the cur- 
rent year’s budget. Buse noted 
two suspicious changes. One re- 
quired that Nasa purchase, “for 
no more than $35 million,” a 
Texas property known as the 
Clear Lake Development Facili- 
ty, currently owned by aerospace 
giant McDonnell Douglas. The 
measure had been quietly insert- 
ed into the bill, after it had passed 
the House and the Senate, by Republican 
Senator Kit Bond of Missouri, where Mc- 
Donnell Douglas is based, and by House 
whip Delay, in whose suburban Houston 
district the property is located. A second 
provision, inserted by Mississippi lawmak- 
ers, called on NASA to give its 1,200-acre Yel- 
low Creek Facility near Iuka, Mississippi, 
to that state—along with $10 million to re- 
imburse the state for roads and other im- 
provements to support a rocket-motor fa- 
cility that had been promised but not built. 

Alerted by Buse, McCain was soon on 
the floor, threatening to delay the Senate’s 
July 4 recess by demanding a separate 
vote on both projects. Eventually, Yellow 
Creek was removed from the bill, and the 
Clear Lake provision was modified to Mc- 
Cain’s satisfaction. “There is still a belief 


| that you can’t get re-elected unless you 


bring home the bacon,” says McCain. “I 
don’t think that’s the way voters feel any- 
more ... They don’t understand why, when 
we're asking people to make a sacrifice on 
Medicare, we feel we can afford these oth- 
er kinds of extravagant spending.” As vot- 
ers ponder that double standard, they 
might wonder whether those who vowed 
to change the ways of Washington have al- 
ready been taken in. —Reported by John F. 
Dickerson and Karen Tumulty/Washington 
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Where Power Goes ... 


... money follows, particularly since the G.O.P. 
adopted its new, scorched-earth fund-raising tactics 
By NANCY GIBBS 


T SHOULDN’T SURPRISE ANYONE THAT 
the Republicans in Congress have just 
completed the most successful six 
months of fund raising in their history, 
having thrilled their corporate friends 
with all their talk about melting down 
government, dismantling the welfare state 
and rinsing regulations out of everything 
from cable TV to salvage timber. More 
striking than the millions they have raised 
are the tactics they have been using 
to get them. As though the natural 
urge of money to follow power 
were not enough, the G.o.P. leaders 
have set about stiffening the rules of 
influence peddling. The goal is not 
only to keep their coffers full but to 
drain the opposition’s as well. 

It used to be that prudent lob- 
byists would spread their contribu- 
tions across both parties, which 
helps explain why even during 
their years out of power, the 
Republicans did at least as well as, 
and often better than, the incum- 
bent Democrats. But under the 
G.O.P.’s new, scorched-earth policy, 
a lobbyist who works both sides of 
the aisle risks being denounced as 
the enemy by Republican leaders. 
“There are liberal Democrats in 
this town who are trying to destroy 
the revolution, and I’m not going to 
be their friend,” declares House 
majority whip Tom Delay. “I’m 
their enemy; I’m their most deadly 
enemy.” 

Though Delay is not bashful 
about his agenda, the actual tactics 
may be more subtle, according to 
Don Fowler, the soft-spoken 
national chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. “You're 
a lobbyist,” he says. “So you call up 
a subcommittee chairman and ask 
for an appointment. They take your 
name and number, but the Con- 
gressman’s assistant tells you to call 
back a day later. And when you do, 
they tell you that you haven’t been 
doing your part.” 

Lest any newcomers to the 
House be confused about which 
lobbyists they can dance with, the 
Republican leadership prepared a 


handy guide for 73 freshmen G.0O.P. 
lawmakers, identifying “friendly” and 
“unfriendly” political-action committees. 
The secret 150-page Tactical PAC Project 
lists the groups that supported “senior 
committee members last cycle,” and 


whether they gave more to the Democrats, 
the Republicans, or to both equally. Among 
those groups receiving an “unfriendly” rat- 
ing were some that would appear to be 
natural ideological allies of the G.o.P. revo- 
| Jution, like agri-giant Archer Daniels Mid- 
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land and pacs for Wall Street firms like 
Bear Stearns and Lehman Brothers. When 
word of the guide leaked, furious lobbyists 
denounced it as “an enemies list,” a viola- 
tion of the Washington custom that you 


| can do the fandango with just about any- 


body if it will help your cause. 

Given the Republicans’ dominance 
this year, there actually wasn’t much need 
to bully contributors. According to the fig- 
ures provided to Time, the party and its 
various committees took in an astonishing 
$60 million in the first two quarters of 
1995, compared with $36 million in 1993, 
the last nonelection year. That’s an increase 
of 66%—well beyond even G.o.P. chairman 
Haley Barbour’s expectations. 

If the Republicans are applying lever- 
age, the Democrats have also been pretty 
heavyhanded. A D.N.C. memo turned up by 
the Chicago Sun Times offers donors of 
$100,000 a chance to eat and speak with 
the President and Vice President as 
well as “participate in foreign trade 
missions.” So far this doesn’t seem 
to be working as well as the G.o.P.’s 
approach: by the end of last week 
the party raised $37 million, up 
from $26 million over the same 
period in 1993, but well below the 
size of, and growth in, the G.o.P.’s 
take. 

All this comes on top of another 
effort to cut off the revenue flow to 
the enemies of the revolution. For 
months now, liberal lobbyists and 
nonprofit organizations have been 
charging that the Republicans are 
trying to “defund the left” by chal- 
lenging the tax-exempt status of 
organizations that both receive tax 
subsidies and lobby Congress. 
Such reform might be thought to 
hit conservative groups like the 
N.R.A. just as hard as Planned Par- 
enthood and the Sierra Club, but 
conservative groups actually tend 
to rely more on private donations 
and are not so dependent on gov- 
ernment funds as liberal groups. 

None of these assaults seem to 
be having much effect on the 
Democrats’ Fund Raiser in Chief, 
Bill Clinton. Although his approval 
rating has gone no higher than 
around 45%, the Clinton-Gore °96 
campaign last week reported re- 
ceipts of more than $9 million in 
contributions, much of it from 
small donors. Still, Senate leader 
Bob Dole’s campaign has also 
raised $9 million in the past three 
months. And even Clinton’s success 
is one more sign that he and his 
party in Congress are sailing in dif- 
ferent directions. —Reported by Nina 
Burleigh and Michael Duffy/Washington 
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MIAMI 


Long-Distance Calling 


More Cuban exiles are saying it’s time to talk to 
Castro. Many others wish they would hang up 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


OR ELOY GUTIERREZ MENOYO, “OPPO- 
nent” is something of a career de- 
scription. As part of Fidel Castro’s 
rebel army in the 1950s, he led 3,000 

against the Batista dictatorship. 
When the victorious Castro moved politi- 
cally into the Soviet camp, Menoyo 
launched a quixotic raid against his former 
comrades. That landed him in a Cuban jail 
for 22 years. Released in 1987, he flew to 
Miami, where he was greeted by cheering 
crowds of fellow exiles. 

Today Menoyo is back in the opposi- 
tion, this time against the leadership of the 
Cuban-American community that cheered 
his arrival. In 1993 he formed Cambio 
Cubano, Cuban Change, a group dedicated 
to a peaceful transition to postcommunist 
rule in Cuba. For Menoyo that requires di- 
alogue with Castro—or as exile hard-liners 
would put it, fraternizing with the enemy. 

Three weeks ago, Menoyo enraged 
them further by meeting with Castro in Ha- 
vana. It was one small move in the flirtation 
between Fidel and the U.S., testing the 
Cuban leader's willingness to make real 


men 
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changes at home in return for a relaxation 
of the 33-year-old U.S. trade and travel em- 
bargo. Menoyo is convinced that more and 
more Cuban Americans are accepting, re- 
luctantly, the idea of negotiation with Cas- 
tro. The largest segment of exile opinion 
is still represented by Jorge Mas Canosa 
and his Cuban-Ameri- 
can National Founda- 
tion, a ferociously anti- 
Castro organization that 
claims 200,000 mem- 
bers. But the hard line is 
no longer imposed as it 
was in the 1980s, when 
more than a dozen ter- 
rorist 
aimed at exiles who dis- 
sented from its position. 
Lately other dialogistas 
have come forward, in- 
cluding Antonio 
Veciana, a co-founder of 
Alpha 66, an anti-Castro 
paramilitary group, who 
now supports some com- 
promise. “Those who had 
been silent have begun 
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to lose their fear,” says Menoyo. “They 
have started to speak up.” 

But how many do they speak for? 
Among the roughly 600,000 Cuban Amer- 
icans in the Miami area, this is a time of 
psychological flux. Despite the collapse of 
the Soviet bloc and the end of Moscow’s 
subsidies, Castro has hung on to power. So, 
asks Menoyo, what have the exiles gained 
from 35 years of confrontation? “Imagine a 
person who diets for that long without los- 
ing a pound,” he says. “Anyone with com- 
mon sense would change diets.” 

Enter Castro, holding a carrot. Desper- 
ate for foreign currency, he has opened up 
large sectors of his economy to foreign in- 
vestment, an opportunity that American 
companies—and Cuban-American entre- 

preneurs—can’t take 
advantage of because 
> of the embargo. Mean- 
t while, the children of 
3 older refugees, now 
- grown, have little 
* memory of Cuba and 
= less attachment to the 
dream of returning. 
Which is why 
some shifts in opinion 
are detectable. The 
exile community was 
shocked in May when 


SMOKE DREAMS? 
Babun, left, can’t wait 
to move into the post- 
Fidel market; ex-rebel 
Menoyo, above, hopes 
Castro will respond to 
his overtures 
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the White House announced that in the fu- 
ture the U.S. would turn back Cuban boat 
people. However, polls indicated that 
45% of Cuban Americans supported the 
change. And an April survey conducted by 
Florida International University showed 
that 63% of Miami-area Cuban Americans 
favor negotiations with Castro. 

Most still oppose lifting the embargo, 
though, which means the White House 


must play a delicate game if it still hopes to | 


attract Cuban-American voters in the cru- 
cial state of Florida. While Clinton has 
promised not to lift the embargo unless 
Cuba institutes free elections and other 
democratic changes, his Administration is 
open to easing some restrictions in return 
for partial measures from Castro, For now, 
the White House is thinking of making 
travel to Cuba easier for academics and re- 
ligious figures, as well as lifting obstacles to 
the posting of Cuban journalists in the U.S. 
and American journalists in Cuba. 

Teo Babun, 47, is one of those who 
thought Fidel would be gone by now. Just 
13 when he fled Cuba with his family, he 
now advises American clients like Royal 
Caribbean Cruises and Baskin-Robbins on 
ways to prepare themselves for the post- 
Fidel market. But he formed his company 
five years ago in hopes of doing joint ven- 
tures in Cuba of the kind the embargo still 
forbids. Today he must study each shift 
from Havana and Washington for nuances 
affecting his clients, an obsession he ad- 
mits is not shared by the younger genera- 
tion of entrepreneurs. “It’s not true that all 
Cuban Americans live and die by what's 
happening in Cuba,” he says. 


Other exiles, alarmed by what they see | 


as a creeping erosion in the embargo, have 
got behind a bill sponsored by North Car- 
olina Senator Jesse Helms. It would allow 
Cuban Americans whose homes or busi- 
ness holdings were confiscated by Castro 
to file suit in U.S. courts against foreign 
firms or individuals who do business in 
Cuba that involves their former properties, 
“Even if Cuban exiles cannot win back 
their property in the near future, we want 
to make sure no foreign investors get it ei- 
ther,” says Nick Gutiérrez, a Miami attor- 
ney who represents a group of former 
Cuban sugar-mill owners. 

To counter the softening of sentiment 
among his fellow exiles, Gutiérrez has also 
co-founded Puente, Spanish for “bridge,” 
a group of Cuban professionals who aim to 
explain the older generation’s anti-Castro 
fervor to younger Cuban Americans. He 
doesn’t buy the claims by Menoyo and 
other dialogistas that they offer a centrist 
alternative to anti-Castro extremism. 
“What's a moderate?” asks Gutiérrez. “To 
say someone’s a moderate because he'll 
talk to a brutal tyrant is a perversion of 
the label.” —Reported by Cathy Booth/Miami 
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The Sunshine Boys 


Forget New Hampshire. Florida is the state to win 


By JEFFREY H. BIRNBAUM WASHINGTON 





ITY THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES. IN 
this presidential campaign, they will 
be spending less time plying the 
pine-smelling living rooms of New 
Hampshire or enjoying the watery coffee of 
Iowa diners. Instead, they will be tramping 
through the fevered political swamp of 
Florida, where they will have to contend 
with issues like Fidel, the Gaza Strip and 
Medicare, Part B. That’s because, now that 
Senator Robert Dole has spooked his op- 
ponents into believing he’s invincible on 
the early New England and Midwestern 





turf, Florida—with its Hispanic, Jewish and 
elderly voting blocs—is emerging as the 
must-win primary state. 

Senator Phil Gramm, for instance, ex- 
pects to be a strong runner-up in lowa and 
New Hampshire but to break away in the 
Sunshine State. “We've got to win Florida,” 
says Senator Gramm’s top strategist, 
Charles Black. Gramm’s aides are meeting 
methodically with all 150 Republican clubs 
in the state; Dole’s aides are setting up 
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COURTSHIP: Gramm’'s aides are wooing all the G.O.P. clubs 


= steering committees in every 
one of the state’s 67 counties. 
Part of what motivates this 
courtship is that Florida’s Re- 
+ publican convention in No- 
vember will hold the largest 
« straw poll, just over two 
» months before any voting takes 
place up north. And on March 
z 12, the Florida primary will be 
the biggest wild card of the Su- 
per Tuesday set of elections. 
On that day Gramm hopes to 
win his own state of Texas, and 
Lamar Alexander must finish 
first in his native Tennessee. 
But if either is to break out of 
the pack, he must also beat 
Dole in Florida, a winner-take- 
all contest for 98 delegates who 
represent 5% of the total head- 
ing to the national convention. 
Says Mark Merritt of the 
Alexander campaign: “Before 
this thing is over, we'll be air- 
lifting sun block to Lamar in 
Miami.” 

So eager are the Republi- 
can suitors to prove their Flori- 
da credentials that Gramm, 
California Governor Pete Wil- 
son and Alexander each raised 
a whopping $100,000 for the 

state party just so they could speak to a 
G.o.P. gathering last month, even though 
they knew House Speaker Newt Gingrich 
would steal the show simply by turning up. 
Wilson also chose to conduct his early focus 
groups in the state, and is almost claiming 
it as a second home: his father lives in West 
Palm Beach. All told, Republican candi- 
dates have made more than three dozen 
trips to the state this year. 

President Clinton is also intent on 
winning Florida, which he lost by 2 per- 
centage points in 1992. He is wooing vot- 
ers there with his policy of blocking Cuban 
refugees, his anticrime rhetoric and his 
softer-than-the-Republicans stand on 
Medicare cutbacks. Vice President Gore 
kicked off the whole Clinton re-election 
campaign with two fund raisers in the state 
last month, and he, his boss and Hillary 
Clinton expect to make at least four trips 
there over the next five months. Any excuse 
will do: two weeks ago Clinton-showed up 
to meet his new nephew and play some golf 
with his brothers-in-law. —With reporting by 
Michael Duffy/Washington 
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@ THE BALKANS 


Message from Serbia 


President Milosevic offers himself as a peace broker, but will anyone buy? 





By KARSTEN PRAGER BELGRADE 








We believe that Serbs have the legiti- 
mate right to live in one country. If we must 
fight, then, by God, we will fight 

—Slobodan Milosevic, 1991 


Why think about national states and 
ethnic purity at the end of the 20th century? 
The main rule of the contemporary world is 
integration. Nationalism isolates people. It 
is crippling. 

—Slobodan Milosevic, 1995 


ILOSEVIC WANTED TO talk— 


and talk he did. In five hours | 


of conversation 
with TIME editors 
in his office in Bel- 
grade, the Presi- 
dent of Serbia had 
a succinct message for the world 
and specifically for the Clinton 
Administration: Lift the U.N.- 
imposed sanctions against Yu- 
goslavia, and together we can 
bring peace to the Balkans in a 
matter of months. Trust me. 

It was quite a proposition 
from the man who was called 
“The Butcher of the Balkans” 
not so long ago. The interview 
was his first with an English- 
language publication in more 
than a year, and that he gave it 
may be itself some indication of 
his seriousness—or of his plight. 

Milosevic, the man held responsible for 
much of the bloodbath in the former Yu- 
goslavia, has decided that after three years of 
war in Bosnia and Croatia, after untold 
rapes, the loss of an estimated 250,000 lives 
and the forced displacement of millions in a 
campaign of “ethnic cleansing,” he wants to 
be known as a peacemaker. That this is a tac- 
tical move, given his history and practice, 
seems beyond dispute. But whether what he 
offers may also constitute a real step toward 
an end to the tragedy of the Balkans is as un- 
clear as his motivation. 

A senior Western diplomat in Belgrade 
says the initiative results from the Serbs’ 
“overloaded circuits”: the Bosnian Serbs’ 
brutal conduct of the war and the sanctions 
against Yugoslavia have isolated Serbia from 
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| the world community; the Bosnian Serbs 


show signs of becoming weary of the fight; 
and Belgrade has nothing more to gain from 
the conflict. But there is another theory: 
Milosevic’s ultimate goal after peace is 
reached, he says, is some sort of re-confed- 
erated Yugoslavia. And who better to lead 
such a regional, pan-Slavic conglomerate 
than himself? 

What seems clear is that Milosevic 
consummate tactician, political chameleon, 
master of the bob and weave and, for all that, 
the key player on the Balkan scene— has de- 


termined that his interest now lies in dis- 
tancing himself from the Bosnian Serbs and 
in the process apparently trying to put the ge- 





MOURNERS 





In Sarajevo, where the siege continues 
to take civilian lives, two women grieve after 
a shelling killed a child 


nie of Serb nationalism back into the bottle 
from which he coaxed it in the "80s. If the 
sanctions are lifted, Milosevic says, he will 
personally lead a campaign to deliver the 
Bosnian Serbs to the peace table—and will 
bring off a comprehensive regional peace 
“within six months.” What is also clear is that 
to lift from Serbia (or from Milosevic, or 
both) the burden of being an international 
pariah, he has made substantial efforts be- 
hind the scenes to prove his good offices. 
TIME has learned from several sources 
that just days before U.S. Air Force Captain 
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Scott O'Grady was rescued from the Bos- 
nian woods, U.S. Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Robert Frasure got from Milo- 
sevic the first news that the flyer was 
alive—and assurance of his safety. Frasure 
had been in Belgrade trying to negotiate a 
deal in which sanctions could be suspend- 
ed in return for Yugoslavia’s recognition of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. In saying goodbye to 
Milosevic one afternoon, he told the Presi- 
dent that Washington feared the pilot was 
dead. Not so, replied Milosevic: “We know 
he is alive.” He told Frasure that searchers 
had found a used parachute as well as other 
equipment apparently abandoned by the pi- 
lot, and that he had instructed the regional 
military commander that O’- 
= Grady should be protected and, if 
é found, sent immediately to Bel- 
: grade, where he would be re- 
: leased. Milosevic told a friend 
that he had plotted the pilot's ex- 
| act coordinates for Frasure and 
instructed local commanders to 
’ refrain from shooting at planes 
» sent to the rescue. Frasure senta 
3 flash message to Washington re- 
» laying his conversation with the 
* President, but the information 
remained in diplomatic chan- 
nels and did not reach U.S. intel- 
ligence officials until two days 
later. By that time, the rescue 
was about to get under way. 
The O'Grady shoot-down 
came in the midst of the U.N. 
peacekeepers’ hostage crisis, and 
sources told TiME that here too Milosevic 
proved his usefulness. Following two NATO 
air strikes, the Bosnian Serbs had detained 
more than 370 U.N. peacekeepers and tak- 
en them to various locations, chaining some 
to potential targets of further air attacks. On 
the morning of June 2, Milosevic told Fra- 
sure that, while his action had nothing to do 
with the sanctions negotiations, he had act- 
ed to “save the national pride of Serbia.” Ac- 
cording to notes of the meeting, he declared 
that “taking hostages ... is like shooting 
someone carrying a white flag.” Milosevic 
said that he had sent his chief of state secu- 
rity to Pale, the Bosnian Serb stronghold, to 
tell Radovan Karadzic, the Bosnian Serb 
leader, and General Ratko Mladic, his mili- 
tary commander, that they would be arrest- 
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ed—and worse—if every one of the hostages 
was not freed, healthy and rearmed. As the 
day wore on with little news of progress in 


Pale, Milosevic fretted about Karadzic’s 
word “meaning nothing.” Said he: “I would 
not pay five cents for their promises before 
they are fulfilled.” He told Frasure that 
food, drink and medical supplies had been 
sent in for the hostages’ trip out by convoy, 
and that he had dispatched his own Serb 
commandos to provide security for the 
handoff and the journey to safety. Quipped 
Frasure: “Just make sure, Mr. President, 
that there is plenty of cold beer at the end of 
the trip.” When word came that the first re- 
leases would not be made until late in the 
evening, Milosevic became visibly enraged 
“Those bloody liars,” he said of the leaders 
in Pale. “They are a disgrace, those bloody 
bastards. I told them I would kill them all if 
they betray me on this. I will get the 
hostages out if it’s the last thing I do, Mr. 
Frasure, believe me.” And so he did. 
Though there seems no longer to be any 
love lost between Milosevic and Karadzic, 
the relationship between Belgrade and Pale 
remains complex and insidious. Dialogue 
and cooperation persist despite the fact 
that Milosevic broke relations last August 
with the self-proclaimed Republika Srpska, 
when it refused to sign on to the Contact 
Group peace plan for Bosnia. Members of its 
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CELEBRANTS 


Bosnian Serb leader Karadzic, second from 
left, and his military commander, General 
Mladic, at religious ceremonies in Bjelina 


leadership were banned from Serbia, and 
the western border with Bosnia was closed 
One notable exception to the ban is Gener- 
al Mladic, who was a general in the Yu- 
goslav National Army (j.N.A.) before be- 
coming commander of the Bosnian Serb 
military, and is frequently seen in Belgrade. 
Though Milosevic does not say so publicly, 
he is known to hope and believe that 
Mladic will eventually put his popularity 
among the Bosnian Serbs behind someone 
other than Karadzic—and that such a move 
will mean Karadzic’s downfall 

Belgrade’s Mladic connection is all the 
more significant because Western intelli- 
gence services claim there is ongoing co- 
operation between the J.N.A. and the Bos- 
nian Serb military. U.S. intelligence officials 
in Washington say they have solid evidence 
that an “integrated air-defense system” 
based in Belgrade is feeding the Bosnian 
Serb antiaircraft network information on 
NATO overflights such as O’Grady’s (see box). 
Milosevic insists no such system exists, but 
TIME has learned that the U.S. National Se- 
curity Agency and the cia have plotted the 
coaxial cable system that connects Bosnian 
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Serb flak sites with Belgrade, while spy 
satellites have identified adjunct mi- 
crowave- and radio-transmitter locations 
“We have unequivocal intelligence that 
Milosevic has his hand in the cookie jar,” 
says a U.S. Defense Department official. 
“It’s as good as what we had on the Soviets 
during the Cuban missile crisis.” One of the 
joint air-defense sites is just outside Pale—a 
two-dome radar installation sheltered un- 
der reinforced concrete and sitting on huge, 
shock-absorbing springs. Built by the Yu- 
goslav military prior to the war, the complex 
is said to be hardened enough to withstand 
anything but a nuclear attack. Bosnian Serb 
soldiers told TIME correspondent Edward 
Barnes that the Pale radar ranges out over 
the Adriatic, which Nato planes have to 
cross on their way from Aviano, their base in 
Italy, to Bosnia. 

Cooperation on the ground is more dif- 
ficult to pin down. While Milosevic claims 
that the Bosnian Serb army has enough 
hardware not to have to depend on resupply 
from Serbia, Western intelligence main- 
tains that fuel, ammunition and spare parts 
continue to be provided by the J.N.a., and 
that J.N.A. funds are being used to pay many 
officers in the Bosnian Serb and Croatian 
Serb armies. The J.N.A. also supplements 
their officer corps. In mid-May, after Croa- 
into Serb-held Western 


tia’s incursion 


Slavonia, Belgrade sent J.N.A. General Mile 
Mrksic to replace the officer who took re- 
sponsibility for the defeat. Well known in 
Croatia, Mrksic commanded an artillery 
unit that played a key role in the destruction 
of Vukovar in 1991. He also took part in a 
Bosnian Serb attack on the eastern Bosnia 
enclave of Gorazde in April last year. 

When he was appointed commander 
of the Croatian Serb forces in mid-May, 
Mrksic declared that he wanted to create a 
highly professional army. Since then he has 
set up mobile brigades equipped with tanks 
and artillery, and is said to have initiated 
the rounding up of Croatian Serb refugees 
of draft age in Serbia. Though Milosevic de- 
nies it, since mid-June police in Serbia have 
been sweeping up military-age Serbs born 
in Bosnia and Croatia—at least 3,000 by 
some estimates—and shipping them back 
for instant induction into Serb armies. 


LAST WEEK YUGOSLAVIA WON A 75-DAY EX- 
tension of the suspension of some sanctions, 
allowing international air travel as well as 
cultural and sports exchanges. The U.N. 
certified that according to its frontier moni- 
tors Belgrade has been living up to the com- 
mitment to keep all but food, clothing and 
medical supplies from crossing into Serb- 
held Bosnia; whatever leakage the U.N. de- 
tected it considered “not significant.” Says a 
Western diplomat in Belgrade: “Milosevic 
closes his eyes to certain things on the bor- 
der, but then it’s impossible to totally close a 
border in the Balkans.” 

The sanctions left in place are painful 
enough. Out of a labor force of 2.3 million, 
1 million people are jobless and about 
700,000 have been temporarily laid off. 
Gross national product dropped from 
$2,330 per capita in 1991 to $1,225 in 1993, 
the latest figure available. An estimated 
2 million of Serbia's 10 million people live be- 
low the poverty line. The embargo also limits 
the country’s ability to make an industrial re- 
covery. Sanctions-busting on a grand scale- 
mainly through Romania and Bulgaria and, 
to a lesser extent, Macedonia—keeps stores 
filled with all manner of goods, but few peo- 
ple can afford them at whatever price. 

Still, Milosevic says he sees the sanc- 
tions discussion in far more than just eco- 
nomic terms. His argument is that the em- 
bargo constitutes the single most important 
obstacle to a comprehensive regional peace. 
“Serbia is a major factor for peace in the 
Balkans,” he says, “but we are under sanc- 
tions; we are in prison. The international 
community is making a mistake in expecting 
us to run in our struggle for peace but do so 
with the chains of sanctions on our legs.” 
Once the embargo is lifted and a compre- 
hensive peace is in place, he says, economic 
and other links will bring the former con- 
stituent republics of the old Yugoslavia to- 
gether in a new kind of alignment driven by 
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economic and cultural interests of long | vited by Milosevic to pass on to Washington 


standing—part of a larger integration of 
Balkan countries that would validate an ap- 
proach to the European Union. To outsiders 
at least, such a scenario seems unlikely— 
given the bloody passions of the past. 
Milosevic says his plan requires a part- 
nership between the U.S. and Yugoslavia as 
overseers to bring the settlement about, a 
process he describes as “Americanizing the 
peace,” which, given America’s reluctance 
to engage in the region, seems equally un- 
likely. He first produced the draft of his pro- 
posal last March during secret (but White 
House~sanctioned) meetings with Demo- 
cratic Congressman Bill Richardson at 
| Karadjordjevo, a presidential hunting lodge 
| in northern Serbia. Richardson had been in- 


an offer of cooperation, but the Congress- 
man was tasked by the Administration to 
take the occasion to urge Milosevic to use his 
muscle to prevent the Croatian Serbs from 
pressing for the expulsion of U.N. peace- 
keepers from Croatia. Milosevic obliged. 
But what he cared most about was his plan, 
which Richardson took back to Washington. 
In it, Milosevic said Yugoslavia would rec- 
ognize, among other things, “that Bosnia- 
Herzegovina should be a union of the 
Bosnian Croat federation and the Republi- 
ka Srpska,” both equal and both with the 
right to confederate with Croatia and Ser- 
bia, respectively. The Bosnian Muslims, 
without an adjacent motherland to sup- 





port them, would be left in the lurch. 


A Secret 0’Grady Postmortem 


HERE WILL ALWAYS BE SOMETHING MYTHIC ABOUT THE TRAVAILS AND RES- 

cue of Scott O’Grady in Bosnia, but the facts emerging concern the expla- 

nations for how he came to be shot down, and they tend to be less uplift- 

ing. As the accompanying story reports, Slobodan Milosevic claims to have 
tried to help make sure O'Grady was returned alive. Pentagon officials assert 
something quite different: that were it not for Milosevic, no missile would have 
destroyed O'’Grady’s F-16 in the first place. 

US. intelligence officials tell Time that the Bosnian Serbs’ air defenses are sup- 
ported by staff and equipment in Belgrade with Milosevic’s approval. The officials 
also say this network is so sophisticated that the Bosnian Serbs probably knew 
which American pilots were flying when they 
shot down O’Grady on June 2. The Bosnian 
Serb antiaircraft batteries, whose communica- 
tions U.S. intelligence has been monitoring, 
may have intentionally targeted O'Grady and 
his wingman, Captain Bob Wright, because the 
two had taken part in NaTO air attacks on 
Bosnian Serb military targets. “They knew who 
Basher 51 and Basher 52 were,” says a Penta- 
gon official, referring to the call signs for 
O'Grady and Wright. “We think they specifi- 
cally wanted to take these planes out.” 

Even so, the shootdown might have been 
stymied. A secret Pentagon investigative re- 
port on the O'Grady incident, which will be 
reviewed in Congress this week, will fault 
U.S. intelligence snafus—and may also criti- 
cize the Marines for allowing glory-hungry 
senior officers to go along on the rescue. At 
least four hours before the downing, U.S. spy 
organizations had solid intelligence from sig- 
nal intercepts that surface-to-air missile sites 
were in the area O'Grady was flying over, but that information never got to his 
squadron. Three minutes before the shootdown, the National Security Agency 
knew SAM radars were tracking O’Grady’s F-16, but an allied command plane 
lacking key U.S. communications gear was unable to send him the warning. 

Radar-jamming planes now fly with Nato air patrols over Bosnia, and pilots 
take evasive maneuvers to avoid being fired upon. But to eliminate the threat, 
NATO planes would have to attack the air-defense network, a step the alliance is 
not prepared to take. As long as the air defenses are allowed to operate, the NATO 
allies should brace themselves for more pilots being shot down. B 
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The proposal fell on deaf ears in Wash- 
ington, in part because it seemed to be noth- 
ing new, in part because its requirement for 
lifting sanctions up front seemed to require 
blind faith. “We need an insurance policy in 
case Milosevic cannot control the Bosnian 
Serbs,” says a senior Administration official. 
“Milosevic, for his part, is scared to death of 
what he considers the feckless American 
political process. He says, ‘What happens 
some day when [what he calls] the German- 
Muslim lobby on Capitol Hill says let’s reim- 
pose sanctions?’ Milosevic is dug in on reim- 
position, and so are we.” Milosevic wants 
reimposition to be in the hands of the Secu- 
rity Council, where the U.S. is sure a Russ- 
ian veto would scuttle a renewal of the em- 
bargo should that become necessary. The 
Clinton Administration wants to preserve as 
much unilateral control over the reimposi- 
tion process as possible and envisages sus- 
pension of the embargo in stages, one of 
which would be Bosnian Serb acceptance of 
the Contact Group peace plan. The Admin- 
istration also needs a deal that is viable in do- 
mestic political terms. The ability to reim- 





pose sanctions by fiat if the accord came 
apart would make it so. 


GIVEN THE NATURE OF THE WAR IN THE 
Balkans and his own history, Milosevic is 
clearly a dicey partner. A communist appa- 
ratchik under Tito whose parents both com- 
mitted suicide, he rose to significance in the 
party as head of the gas monopoly and the 
largest state bank. He made his political 
mark in 1987 with a fiery speech to the Serb 
minority in the province of Kosovo. Many 
consider that speech the beginning of his 
rise to power, as well as of the Serbs’ nation- 
alist passion and the wars that were inspired 
by it. 

If he feels personally burdened by the 
disaster that followed, the 53-year-old pres- 
ident gives little sign of it. “Well, everybody 
made mistakes. 1 am aware of mine,” he 
said at one point during the interview, and 
at another: “Nobody is innocent. There is no 
innocent side. The only innocents are civil- 
ians, regardless of their nationality.” Milo- 
sevic denies, as he always has, any involve- 
ment in ethnic cleansing, detention camps 


“I Am Just an Ordinary Man” 


President Milosevic spoke with managing editor James R. Gaines, 
editor at large Karsten Prager, Central Europe bureau chief 
Massimo Calabresi and correspondent Marguerite Michaels 


TIME: Many say that if there is hope at 
all for finding a political solution to the 
Bosnian war, it can’t be done without 
Milosevic. 


Milosevic: Maybe they are right. Maybe 
they are not. Who knows? I’m just an or- 
dinary man who, by the circumstance of 
his position, can help by having a policy of 
peace, one that is honest and objective to 
all sides. We accepted the Contact Group 
plan [which proposed a 51-49 division of 
war-torn Bosnia and Herzegovina be- 
tween the Bosnian-Croat federation and 
the Bosnian Serbs]. Before that, we ac- 
cepted whatever plan was more or less 
evenhanded. We said from the beginning 
that there is only one solution for Bosnia 
and Herzegovina: one that will protect 
equally the interests of [the Serbs, the 
Muslims and the Croats]. 


TIME: How do you get there? You clearly 
had enough influence on [Bosnian Serb 
leader Radovan] Karadzic to get him to 
free the hostages but not enough to get 
him to accept the Contact Group plan. 
Milosevic: The taking of hostages was an 
immoral act. We had to do whatever we 


could just to eliminate that dirty story 
from the history of Serbs. 


| TIME: Why can’t you do the same for the 

| peace plan? 

Milosevic: Until sanctions end, [Bosnian 
President Alija] Izetbegovic will count on 
Serbia collapsing under sanctions. For the 
Muslims, it is not important if that happens 
in two years or 20. They dream of a situa- 
tion in which we collapse and then they 
with all their allies achieve their goal of es- 
tablishing a Muslim state in Europe. The 


are under sanctions, is counting on us fi- 
nally getting [involved] in that war, that fi- 
nally we will be [involved] in that war. If 


main factor of stability, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Yugoslavia, are normalized, Izet- 
begovic and Karadzic must face each other 
| and make peace arrangements without any 


TIME: You talked about the humiliation of 
the hostage taking. Certainly it is no less 

| humiliating for Serbs to have the Serbs in 
Bosnia using rape and detention camps 
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other side, the Pale leadership, since we | 


sanctions are lifted and relations with that | 


further speculation on what could happen. | 
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and mass rapes that have become the hall- 
marks of the Bosnian war; and Western gov- 
ernments have never officially charged him 
with direct responsibility for war crimes. 
But some argue that given the amount of in- 
telligence available, the West simply must 
not have tried very hard. Why? In part be- 
cause making the link to Milosevic would 
have been most inconvenient for nations at- 
tempting to avoid greater involvement in 
the war during its desperately bloody early 
stages, and more recently because it would 
substantially weaken Milosevic as a factor in 
any diplomatic solution while leaving him 
in firm charge of half of the old Yugoslavia. 

In fact, though, TIME has learned that at 
least two Western governments had con- 
temporaneous intelligence that convinced 
them that Milosevic’s responsibility for eth- 
nic cleansing and the general conduct of the 
war in 199] and ’92 were direct and clear. A 
former Western diplomat has notes of offi- 
cially authorized intelligence briefings re- 
ceived from two Western governments in 
late 1992, just after the Bosnian Serbs had 
unleashed another major round of ethnic 





in their prosecution of war. Couldn’t you 
have called on Karadzic to stop it, espe- 
cially when you had relations with him? 
Milosevic: When we first heard via the 
foreign press that there were some deten- 
tion camps and rapes, our first reaction 
was, “What about that?” The [Bosnian 
Serb] leadership explained, “It is ab- 
solutely not the truth, absolutely not.” 
That was what was explained to us, and we 
then had a very deep confidence in what 
they were explaining. And I believed that 
just because of habit. One detail reported in 





cleansing. The briefings were based on 
communications intercepts and other intel- 
ligence sources. According to the notes, the 
conclusion reached was stark: “The general 
staff in Belgrade is obedient to Milosevic. 
Belgrade doesn’t plan only the movement of 


Serbian forces ... The war in BH [Bosnia- 
Herzegovina] was carefully planned by the 
top political and military leadership in Bel- 
grade. In BH, Mladic has multichannel 
communications to both his subordinate 
commanders and to the [Belgrade] general 
staff and Milosevic.” Despite Milosevic’s as- 
sertion that there were only 2,000 or so 
paramilitaries—he calls them “bandits and 
killers”—responsible for the war crimes, this 
former diplomat concludes, “It was an elab- 
orate and very systematic series of cam- 
paigns, employing a combination of military 
assets and local paramilitaries. They didn’t 
sweep through 70% of the country in three 
months just using local maniacs.” 

While the U.N. War Crimes Tribunal in 
the Hague has indicted 22 people on a vari- 
ety of charges ranging from genocide to 


rape, all of them Serbs and many believed to | 


the press: a Muslim girl who was pregnant 
by rape got shelter in a hospital in Switzer- 
land. An abortion was not possible, and 
when the child was born, it happened to be 
Negro. No Serb was a Negro. Not one. 


TIME: The CIA, not a particular lover of 
radical Muslims worldwide, has reported 
that 90% of the atrocities committed in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were perpetrat- 
ed by the ethnic Serb side. 

Milosevic: I don’t have those kinds of fig- 
ures. But it is absolutely unbelievable in 
that civil war. 


TIME: How would you describe your rela- 
tionship with the Bosnian Serb leaders? 
Milosevic: We cut off all our relations with 
all of them. We don’t have relations. 


TIME: But there's still significant contact 
with General Ratko Mladic, the comman- 
der of the Bosnian Serb army [who is under 
investigation as a potential war criminal]. 
Milosevic: Oh, yes, he has his family here 
in Belgrade. And he is—how to say?— 
exempted from this treatment. 


TIME: Are you having any kind of inter- 
change with [Croatian President Franjo] 
Tudjman? 

Milosevic: Well, I'll tell you, I had some di- 
rect and some indirect contacts with 
Tudjman up to the first of May, when 
(fighting started in] western Slavonia. We 
are not [in contact]. 


be living in Serbia, Milosevic refuses to al- 
low the tribunal's investigators to operate in 
his country. “There is a very clear article in 
our constitution,” he says, “that citizens of 
Yugoslavia cannot be extradited and must 
be tried here.” The fact is, though, that there 
have been only two prosecutions, both of 
Croatian Serbs. Milosevic also refuses to al- 
low observers from the Organization for Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe to moni- 
tor what one human-rights organization 
calls Serbia’s “rational, systematic” repres- 
sion in the province of Kosovo, epitomizing 
“the technique of the modern fascist state.” 


MILOSEVIC’S OBDURACY ON SUCH MATTERS, 
among other things, leaves the U.S. and its 
allies deeply divided on the question of his 
reliability as broker of a Balkan peace. In 
the Clinton Administration, U.N. ambas- 
sador Madeleine Albright leads the list of 
those said to despise Milosevic; others in 
the State Department, while skeptical of 
him, think he is worth a risk: After all, what 
choices are there? This week Senator 
Robert Dole is expected to renew his call 


TIME: on in 1987 in Kosovo, you 
were talking about an ascendant Serbia, 
and people in Slovenia and Croatia and 
Bosnia feared living in your Yugoslavia. 
Milosevic: All my speeches up to ’89 were 
published in my book. You can see that 
there was no nationalism in those speech- 
es. We were explaining why we think it is 
good to preserve Yugoslavia for all Serbs, 
all Croats, all Muslims and all Slovenians 
as our joint country. Nothing else. 





TIME: Yet your actions, at least, bespoke 
an interest in creating Greater Serbia. 
Milosevic: Bosnia and Herzegovina was il- 
legally proclaimed as an independent 
state and recognized. That recognition 
was like when the Roman Emperor Cali- 
gula appointed his horse as a Senator: 
they recognized a state that never existed 
before. The Serbs there said, “We want to 
stay within Yugoslavia. We don’t want to 
be second-class citizens.” And then the 
conflicts were started by Muslims, no 
doubt. And the Serbs, in defending them- 
selves, were always better fighters, no 
doubt. And they achieved results, no doubt. 
But please, we were insisting on peace. 
The international community gave pre- 
mature recognition first of Slovenia and 
then of Croatia and supported the inde- 
pendence of Bosnia and Herzegovina ona 
totally irregular basis. 





TIME: It supported independence in large 
part because arms were coming from 


| for lifting the arms embargo, which would 


give Bosnian government forces the ability 
to wage war with the Serbs on a more equal 
footing. At a moment when the future of 
the U.N. peacekeeping presence in Bosnia 
is in question and when Croatian troops 
appear to be deploying for an offensive 
against the Croatian Serbs that many ex- 
pect in a matter of weeks, it is small won- 
der that Milosevic’s overtures are taken se- 
riously even by those who ultimately 
dismiss them. “My judgment,” says a se- 
nior Administration official close to the sit- 
uation, “is that he can deliver. But opinion 
is divided in Washington. He has embar- 
rassed a lot of people there.” The same of- 
ficial, however, admits, “If he got what he 
wanted in his briefcase, he could bring 
about the end of the war.” As Congress- 
man Richardson puts it, “Like it or not, 
Milosevic is the key player in the region. 
And we have to deal with him, come hell 
or high water.” —With reporting by 
Massimo Calabresi and Marguerite Michaels/ 
Belgrade and J.F.0. McAllister, Douglas Waller 


and Mark Thompson/Washington 


Serbia, because paramilitaries came 
from here, and because the Yugoslav 
army supported the Serbs. 

Milosevic: Under the military doctrine of 
former Yugoslavia, Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina was the central storage place for 
arms, ammunition and the military indus- 
try. We had absolutely no need to send 
anything [to the Serbs] there. 


TIME: [Serbian paramilitary leader] 
Arkan was from Serbia. The paramili- 
taries came from Serbia. 

Milosevic: You know, all those kinds of 
paramilitary formations were totally mar- 
ginal in that war. There never were more 
than a couple of thousand all together. 


TIME: They did some appalling things. 
Milosevic: That is different; that is a dif- 
ferent problem. It is clear that any para- 
military formation on the Serbian side, on 
the Muslim side, on other sides never had 
more than a couple of thousand. 


TIME: Leaders involved in war on this 
scale have been known to feel haunted 
by the human cost. How have you felt 
being the leader of Serbia during this 
war? 

Milosevic: It is a very, very tough and very 
unpleasant position. No doubt. But I must 
tell you, personally, I’m calm with that, 
having in mind that all we were political- 
ly doing was oriented to peace, from the 
beginning of the crisis up to now. 2 
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COLOMBIA 


Outwitting Cali’s 
Professor Moriarty 


The mastermind of the world’s No. 1 drug cartel, 
who has awed police for years, finally lands in jail 


By KEVIN FEDARKO 


ESPITE HAVING BANK ACCOUNTS 
that have ranged as far afield as 
Hong Kong, in the past few years 
José Santacruz Londofio has 
rarely ventured outside Cali, 
Colombia’s cocaine capital. In re 
cent weeks, though, word leaked that the 
reputed mastermind behind the world’s 
No. 1 drug cartel had fled to Bogota, 
flushed from cover by an élite government 
strike force that had been chasing him for 
months. Santacruz is sometimes called “E] 
Gordo”—the Fat One—and knowing he 
likes to eat, General Rosso José Serrano Ca- 
dena, chief of the Colombian National Po 
lice, ordered his men to stake out several of 





LIFESTYLES OF THE RICH AND HEINOUS: in April, 
Special Forces raided one of Santacruz’s homes 


MAKE THAT TO GO: Police caught up with Santacruz 
as he drank lemonade in this Bogota steakhouse 
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the good restaurants in the northern part 
of the city. Last Tuesday night Santacruz 
and three business associates dropped by 
a steakhouse called Carbén de Palo 
Santacruz was drinking lemonade 
when two police officers spotted him 
When Serrano was informed, he realized 
the restaurant was only nine blocks from 
and immediately ordered the 
bodyguards watching over his own family 
to arrest Santacruz. They arrived in three 
or four minutes and took the druglord into 
custody. “He was a bit fatter than in the 
pictures and videos we had of him,” says 
Serrano. “He was in a very shocked state.” 
Understandably so. The police crack 
down has now put most of the Cali cartel’s 
alleged leaders behind bars. Some have 
been arrested, while others have 


his home, 


. felt the pressure and surren- 
: dered. After Santacruz’s cap 
ture, Phanor Arizabaleta Arzayuz 
turned himself in. Known as a 
particularly violent cartel leader, 
he is suspected of, but not yet 
charged with, involvement in the 
murder of a police intelligence 
officer. Arizabaleta says he is in 
nocent, and gave himself up only 
to clear his reputation. 

Only a year ago the Cali king- 
pins were freely gadding about, 
unhampered by both the Colom- 
bian authorities and the rival 
Medellin cartel, which died 
along with its chief Pablo Esco- 
bar in 1993. The Cali cartel now 
handles 80% of the world’s co 
caine traffic, with a $7 billion 
gross last year in the U.S. alone. 
“This is probably the biggest or- 
ganized-crime syndicate there 
has ever been,” says Thomas 
Constantine, head of the U.S 
Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion. “For their impact, profit and 
control, they're bigger than the 
Mafia in the U.S. ever was.” San- 
tacruz lived as a cocaine baron 
should, throwing lavish birthday 
parties for his children, buying 
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ranches and cavorting with his mistresses. 
Then last March, the U.S. State De- 


partment accused the government of 
Colombian President Ernesto Samper 
Pizano of lacking the political will to go af- 
ter Cali’s bosses. Though the State Depart- 
ment stopped short of suggesting that the 
U.S. cut off aid to Colombia and veto loans 
from institutions such as the World Bank, 
the rebuke apparently rocked Samper, 
whose presidential campaign was alleged 
to have been partly financed by the cartel. 

Anxious to forestall further criticism 
that might jeopardize both his own reputa- 
tion and his nation’s ability to court foreign 
investment, Samper ordered his national 
police chief, a man with a ferocious antipa- 
thy toward corruption, to destroy the car- 
tel. Serrano was determined to do so swift 
ly, given reports that the organization was 
making plans for a nationwide terrorist 
campaign. When the Medellin cartel 
launched a similar offensive in the mid- 
1980s, blowing up schools and offices pub- 
lic outcry eventually forced the 
ment to mount a bloody nine-year 
offensive that broke the cartel. 

Serrano turned up the heat. For the past 
four months, his 6,000-man Special Forces 
have been aggressively busting up cartel- 


govern- 


owned businesses, seizing hundreds of 
records, ledgers and computer discs. Inves- 
tigators have been able to trace the cartel’s 
financial empire and freeze some bank ac- 
counts, cutting the cartel’s cash flow in half. 
But it was the relentless surveillance and 
raids that on June 9 led to the arrest of 
Gilberto Rodriguez Orejuela, one of Cali’s 
chiefs. Ten days later, Henry (“The Scorpi- 
on”) Loaiza surrendered. He was the car- 
tel’s military leader and has been linked to, 
among other crimes, ordering the massacre 
of 107 peasants and the dismemberment of 
their bodies with chain saws. With San 
tacruz and Arizabaleta in custody, only two 
of the seven cartel bosses remain at large. “If 
you told me two months ago that they would 
arrest the two key figures in the Cali cartel 
[Rodriguez and Santacruz],” says the DEA’s 
Constantine, “I would have said it was im- 
possible.” 

Of the seven leaders, Santacruz is per- 
haps the least dispensable. “He's the 
biggest,” says a DEA agent. “He started it 
all.” Veteran agent Bill Mockler calls San- 
tacruz “my Professor Moriarty.” Santacruz 
got into cocaine during the 1970s when, as 
one of the first to recognize the drug’s lu- 
crative potential, he forged connections 
with coca suppliers in Peru and Bolivia. He 








soon helped to design elaborate smuggling 
methods—transporting the product by 
concealing it inside everything from hol- 
low mahogany boards to blocks of choco- 
late. By the late "70s, while Medellin’s co- 
caine cowboys were swaggering around 
Miami, Santacruz was coolly staking out an 
empire on the streets of New York City 

He seemed to commute invisibly be- 
tween the U.S. and Colombia, and attained 
a measure of legend in the New York un- 
derworld for his habit of occasionally 
putting in a surprise personal appearance 
at a drug deal, trading a few pleasantries 
with the buyer, then vanishing. In 1983 
DEA agents discovered that Santacruz had 
been occupying a luxury apartment from 
which he could see the agency's Manhattan 
field office, then at West 57th Street. Only 
once was he ensnared by the law in the 
U.S.: in 1977 he was arrested on a weapons 
He was let out on bail, which he 
jumped, and did not see the inside of a po- 
lice station again until last week. 

Given his wiliness, the ease with which 
Santacruz was arrested led some DEA 
agents to wonder if his capture had been 
orchestrated by the Samper government as 
part of a deal. “Everybody says how astute 


charge 


he is on surveillance,” says a U.S. official 





TROPHY: Leaders of the antidrug 
strike force display their big 
catch of the week to the press 


who has followed Santacruz for 
years. “It just sounds strange that 
he would go into a restaurant like 
that in Bogota.” Serrano un- 
equivocally dismisses such specu- 
lations. “There has been abso- 
lutely no negotiation,” he says. 
In recent years, Santacruz 
has preoccupied himself with 
countersurveillance. His lieu 
tenants moved about Cali with 
laptop computers linked, via ra- 
dio, to a mainframe that con- 
tained such 
records of every long-distance 
call into and out of the city. Old 
fashioned, low-tech ruthlessness 
was not beneath him, however. 
In addition to allegedly being 
connected to at least three kill- 
ings in the U.S., he was the one 
who established the cartel’s dra- 


information as 


conian methods of policing its 
own ranks. As insurance, the 
dealers to whom cocaine is con- 
signed put up not only cash and 
property, but also human collat- 
eral—the names and addresses of 
relatives in Colombia. 

The system worked so well 
that Santacruz may be hard to re- 
place. “He has more corporate 
knowledge in his little finger,” 
says a DEA agent, “than anybody 
else down there has in his whole body.” 
That’s why Santacruz’s arrest is seen as 
wiping out the cartel’s trade. “With the 
capture of Gilberto Rodriguez Orejuela 
and Santacruz, the Cali cartel has crum- 
pled,” Serrano said. “I think the justice 
system will give the maximum penalties 
that a criminal like Santacruz deserves.” 

Perhaps. But Colombia’s sentencing 
practices are notoriously lax. During the 
crackdown, the U.S. has offered Colombia 
only grudging praise, dwelling instead on 
the subject of punishment. “We look for 
ward,” says a State Department official, “to 
a prison sentence commensurate with the 
crimes Santacruz has committed, and com- 
plete forfeiture of his assets.” 

Even if his arrest spells the demise of 
the Cali cartel, few experts believe that this 
means an end to the business of drug traf- 
ficking in Colombia. “The Rodriguez Ore 
juelas are going to fall,” said William 
Ramirez, a political-science professor at 
the National University in Bogota. “The 
Scorpions will fall. But there are always go- 
ing to be others to replace them until you 
tackle consumption.” That, however, is a 
problem the U.S. must tend to within its 
own borders. —Reported by Mary Matheson 
Bogota and Elaine Shannon/Washington 








By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


N UNION, SOUTH CAROLINA, A TOWN 
that last October earned its own pin on 
the map of American crime, the rage at 
Susan Smith’s actions has gradually 
given way to more complex emotions. 

People are still appalled by the way she 
let her Mazda slide off a boat ramp into the 
waters of John D. Long Lake with her 
young sons Michael and Alex strapped into 
their car seats. They are still outraged at the 
ease with which she convinced the world 
that she was the grieving victim of a dark- 
skinned stranger. But the cries for the death 
penalty, if not entirely silenced, have quiet- 
ed. And instead of remaining amazed that a 
23-year-old woman, to all outward appear- 
ances a loving mother, could harbor such 
profound unhappiness or anger, the people 
of Union now marvel that their quiet town 
could have been the scene of so many 
tawdry and desperate entanglements. 

Bit by bit over the past few months, lo- 
cal newspapers have chipped away at the 
veneer of normality on Susan Smith’s life 
and uncovered beneath the National Hon- 
ors Society membership and “friendliest 
girl” yearbook title a morass of sexual ex- 
ploits and personal losses. As the murder 
trial of Susan Smith begins this week in 
Union, Judge William L. Howard Jr., who 
is barring all cameras from the courtroom, 
has indicated that the proceedings will not 
come to resemble those under way in an- 
other famous double-murder case. But the 
10-page, 74-item juror questionnaire indi- 
cates that both the defense and prosecu- 
tion teams will be grappling with explosive 
emotional material. “There may be some 
testimony about extramarital affairs,” be- 
gins one question. “Do you have any per- 
sonal knowledge of a situation that in- 
volved incest?” inquires another. 

Pleading that his client is either guilty 
but mentally ill or not guilty by reason of 
insanity, lead defense attorney David 
Bruck is expected to argue that Smith 
who wrote a detailed confession—was psy- 
chologically destabilized by a lifetime of 
betrayals: a father who killed himself, a 
stepfather who molested her, a husband 
who cheated on her and a boyfriend who 
toyed with her affections. The prosecution, 
led by 16th Circuit solicitor Thomas Pope, 
is expected to portray Smith’s murderous 
act as the culmination ofa life of deceit and 
manipulation. In reality, both characteri- 
zations may contain elements of truth. 

Certainly Smith was scarred by the sui- 
cide of her father Harry when she was six; 
in her bureau drawer she kept his coin col- 
lection and an audiotape of his voice. But she 
and her two elder brothers seemed close to 
their stepfather Beverly C. Russell Jr., the lo- 
cal businessman her mother Linda married 
in 1979. The divorced father of three, Russell 
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SEX, BETRAYAL 


As her trial begins, her hometown grapples with the 


to be suicidal 


eventually became prominent in both the 
state Republican Party and the Christian 
Coalition. Smith’s brother Scotty said late 
last year that Russell was “the force that 
held the family together.” 

In the end he was also instrumental in 
blowing it apart. Soon after the murders, it 
came to light that Bev, as he is known, had 
been accused of molesting Susan when she 
was in high school. But it was only this 
spring that the full, shocking extent of their 
sexual contact became known. In 1987, 
shortly before Susan’s 16th birthday, sher- 
iffs records show that Smith told her moth- 
er and a high school guidance counselor 
that her stepfather had fondled her breasts 
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and put her hand on his genitals after she 
had crawled into his lap to go to sleep one 
evening. Linda Russell told the authorities 
that she confronted her husband, and he 
did not deny the accusations. For a short 
time, the family visited a therapist, and Bev 
agreed to move out of the house. But the 
abuse did not stop. In February 1988, Su- 
san again complained to a guidance coun- 
selor, but in the end Linda and Susan de- 
cided not to press charges. 

Now it appears that Smith may have of- 
fered several different, conflicting versions 
of these events. The Charlotte Observer 
has reported that in 1989 she told a psychi- 
atrist that the molestation was in fact a con- 





AND MURDER 





sensual “affair” that had been going on 
since she was 15—one that she was happy 
about because she was jealous that her 


mother was getting all Russell's attention. | 


The Observer also quoted unnamed sources 
as stating that Russell admitted to authori- 
ties that he and Smith continued to have 
sexual relations until as recently as six 
months before the murders. 

Not until all Union learned of the abuse, 
however, did Bev and Linda split up. In 
February he moved in with an aunt, and in 
April he abruptly resigned from the state 
Republican executive committee, stating in 
part, “I’m at the point where I can hardly 
function as a committeeman. I wish all this 


fallout from Susan Smith’s tangled emotional history 


ys 


PRINCE CHARMING: Many 
women in Union were 
intrigued by Tom Findlay 


FAMILY TIES: Beverly 
Russell (with Linda) took 
out loans to defend Smith 


A 


TIME OUT: David Smith has taken a leave of absence from Winn-Dixie 





would pass ... My brains are not function- 
ing properly.” In April, Russell also released 
the following statement: “I am responsible 
for and ashamed of what happened. I ap 
preciate the fact that some of my friends and 
family have tried to speak up in my defense. 
But they don’t know what I did. I am finally 
getting the professional help that I need.” 
For Smith, it seems, the attention from 
Russell was just one of several emotional 
dramas played out during her high school 
years. She first attempted suicide at 13, 
then tried again when she was 17, report- 
edly after a fellow employee at the local 
Winn-Dixie supermarket, a married man, 
ended their romance. This second try, an 
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overdose of aspirin, landed her in the hos 
pital, where doctors diagnosed her condi 
tion as an “adjustment disorder”—an inap- 
propriate reaction to stress. 

Susan then took up with another co- 
worker, David Smith. The second of three 
children born to Barbara and Charles 
David Smith, a Navy veteran who twice 
served in Vietnam, David had his adoles- 
cent troubles as well. His mother is a de- 
vout Jehovah’s Witness, but David chafed 
under the sect’s strict rules and social iso- 
lation. “I wouldn’t say David had it easy,” 
says Christy Jennings, his first girlfriend. “I 
mean, for a long time [David and his sib- 
lings] kept to themselves and could only 
play with some of those kids out there 
where they were raised up.” An invitation 
to Christy’s house marked the first time 
David had celebrated Christmas. “It just 
overwhelmed him,” Christy recalls. “He 
was just so happy.” Eventually, David 
moved out of his parents’ home to live next 
door with his great-grandmother. 

Not long after Christy and David's rela- 
tionship ended amicably, David began dat 
ing Susan, attracted by her vivacity and 
“million-dollar smile,” he would later say. 
They courted about a year before marrying; 
when they wed, David was 20, Susan 19 and 
two months pregnant. But the marriage cer- 
emony was bracketed by tragedy. Eleven 
days before the vows, David’s brother Dan- 
ny died of Crohn’s disease; within a few 
months, his father attempted suicide. David 
and Susan were a tempestuous couple. No 
one knew from day to day whether they 
were together or apart. “Both of them were 
really immature,” says a friend. “Neither of 
them was exactly what you'd call virtuous.” 

Their pattern seemed to be public ac 
cusations of adultery, followed by reconcil 
iation. Susan would storm into the Winn- 
Dixie, yelling at David that she was tired of 
his messing around. The next week she 
would come in smiling and laughing. 
Though her attorneys dispute this, local 
consensus holds that Susan was the first to 
be unfaithful. Speaking on the condition of 
anonymity, several acquaintances say that 
after Michael was born in October 1991, 
Susan had an affair. David retaliated with 
one of his own. The object of his affections 
was, and remains, Tiffany Moss, a cashier 
at the Winn-Dixie. David, who has said he 
believes Susan deserves the death penalty, 
has put his version of events into a book, 
Beyond All Reason: My Life with Susan 
Smith, which will be published next month. 
If the judge permits, Susan’s lawyers will 
introduce details of his book advance and 
promotion deals to discredit him as a wit- 
ness against her. 

David will certainly have much to say 
about Susan’s final affair. According to a 
deposition taken in March in connection 
with Susan and David's divorce (which be- 
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Quick. Name the winner of the 
Safe Car Achievement Award. 


If you named Buick LeSabre, you agree with Prevention magazine, which 














honored LeSabre with its prestigious “Safe Car Achievement Award” 


™ 
= in the full-size car segment. LeSabre. Winner over every other 


~ domestic and import competitor, with its dual air bags, 
anti-lock brakes, rear-door child security locks, steel 
safety cage body unit and more. No wonder it’s 

the most popular full-size car in America 

for the third straight year.* LeSabre. 
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came final in May), soon after she began 
working at Conso Products in 1993, Susan 


took up with Tom Findlay, the good-look- |é 


ing, 27-year-old son of the boss. Findlay 
stated that he and Susan slept together 
around 10 times, beginning in January 
1994. They stopped seeing each other in 
March or April, he said, because David dis- 
covered their affair, but they started up 
again in September when Susan told Tom 
she was seeking a divorce. 

Then, in October, Findlay sent Smith 
the now famous letter in which, it has been 
reported, he said he wanted to stop seeing 
her because he did not want the responsi- 
bility for her two children. But someone 
who has seen the two-page document in- 
sists that in fact this letter cannot have 
come as a shock to Smith: Findlay was an- 
swering a letter and card she had sent him 
and continuing a discussion the couple had 
been having about the reasons they should 
break up. In his letter, Findlay also writes 
that he is impressed because she has re- 
turned to night school and that he is proud 
she is taking steps to improve her life. But 
then Findlay adds that he is upset by 
Smith’s “boy-crazy tendencies.” He chides 


her for kissing and fondling the husband of 


another Conso employee when they, along 
with several other people, were nude to- 
gether in a hot tub at the Findlay estate. 
“To be a nice girl,” he writes, “you must act 
like a nice girl, and that doesn’t include 
sleeping with married men.” 

Aweek later Susan and Findlay had sev- 
eral conversations in which, according to 
Findlay, Susan was “upset because David 
knew, or so she thought, some information 
that he was going to make public that upset 
her.” At one point when Findlay tried to 
calm her, according to a source close to the 
investigation, she lashed out at him with a fa- 
miliar weapon, claiming that she had slept 
with a member of his family—meaning his 
father. Heading back to the office, she told a 
friend, “I’ve just lost the best friend I ever 
had.” After work, she picked up her boys 
from day care, went to meet a friend at the 
Hickory Nuts bar, then returned to Conso. 
While the friend watched Michael outside, 
Susan took Alex inside. This time she told 
Findlay that she had made up the bit about 
his father just to see how he would react. 
Findlay, frustrated, said he would call her 
and asked her to leave. She did. Three hours 
later she drowned her children. In her con- 
fession, Smith later described her feelings 
that night: “I had never felt so lonely and sad 
in my entire life.” 

Now a jury must weigh the depths of 
her despair against the monstrosity of her 
crime—and the scars of abuse against her 
own emotional havoc. The weight they give 
each factor will make the difference be- 
tween death for Susan Smith and life in 
prison. —Reported by Lisa H. Towle/Union 





CHOPPY PROSECUTION: Deputy district attorney Marcia Clark and her associates started their 
case off vigorously, but some critics say they may have lost the jurors in a forest of evidence 
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The Case Is 








Made, for Now 


The prosecution rests. But the defense may offer 
some surprises, including O.J.’s own testimony 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


T’S OVER. IT’S JUST BEGUN. LAST WEEK 
the prosecution in the murder trial of 
O.J. Simpson rested its case—appro- 
priate terminology since the whole 
drawn-out affair has been exhausting. 
This week Simpson’s so-called Dream 
Team of lawyers begins its defense, and ju- 
rors and trial watchers can only pray they 
don’t live up to their name in the soporific 
sense. In half-time analyses, legal pundits 
have seized upon the numbing numbers 
the trial has generated: so far, there have 
been 92 days of testimony, 58 prosecution 
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witnesses and 488 exhibits. Ten jurors have 
been dismissed and 12 books published 
(one by an ex-juror). Los Angeles County 
has spent $5.69 million on the case, and 
that’s just through May 31. But the most im- 
portant number is still 4013970—Simpson’s 
prison ID. Will he have to continue to wear 
it? Will he be found guilty or not? 
“Prosecutors across the country—and 
I’ve talked to them—have not seen such an 
incredible amount of circumstantial evi- 
dence in a long time,” says Jeanine Ferris 
Pirro, the district attorney in New York’s 
suburban Westchester County, who has 
never lost a felony trial. And yet many O.]. 


THE FAMILY 


Denise Brown gave emotional testimony 
about Simpson's abuse of her sister 


THE GLOVE 


Simpson struggles histrionically to pull on 
the once bloody glove but can’t make it fit 


watchers agree with an L.A. deputy dis- 
trict attorney not assigned to the case that 
“the presentation was herky-jerky. The 
prosecutors are the filter through which 
the jury ‘gets it,’ and this case just didn’t 
have continuity.” Says veteran criminal 
defense lawyer Don Wager, who has cov- 
ered the case for ESPN: “This jury has to 
pan for gold. The gold is there; they just 
have to look for it.” The problem, he be- 
lieves, is that Marcia Clark and her col- 
leagues didn’t know when to leave well 
enough alone. “I mean, spending eight 
days with the coroner?” 

Moreover, some defense experts be- 
lieve the defense team, led by Johnnie L. 
Cochran Jr., has already succeeded in es- 
tablishing a reasonable doubt and should 
rest its case right now. Day after day, Simp- 
son’s lawyers slyly undermined the evi- 
dence not simply by poking pinholes in the 
testimony but also by conjuring several 
alternate crime scenarios—that the police 
are framing Simpson, that police incompe- 
tence tainted evidence and/or that drug hit 
men committed the crimes. “Basically, the 
majority of our case has been presented 
through cross-examination of prosecution 
witnesses,” says Simpson’s attorney Robert 
L. Shapiro. “They [prosecutors] have been 
required to go on the defensive.” And that, 
says veteran defendants’ lawyer Gigi Gor- 
don, has “taught lawyers all over the coun- 
try how to do it if they have the resources. 








THE ATTACK 


Lakshmanan Sathyavagiswaran, L.A. County 
coroner, demonstrates throat slitting 





FBI agent William Bodziak points out the 
footprint on the back of Nicole's dress 


Now they should know when to sit down. 
My motto is, if you don’t stand up, they 
can’t shoot at you.” 

Team O.]J., however, is hoping for the 
big score: an outright acquittal. Without 
one, Simpson must remain in jail awaiting 
a second trial, and his expensive lawyers 
must weigh the image costs of abandoning 
the case once they've depleted O.J.’s for- 
tune. But to get one, Simpson may have to 
testify. “The thinking of lawyers is that he 
can’t get acquitted unless he takes the 
stand,” says Los Angeles defense attorney 
Andrew Stein. The risk is that he would 
then have to withstand cross-examination 
on every piece of circumstantial evidence, 
but Stein for one believes he might pull it 
off because “he has such presence.” Gor- 
don disagrees: “If he were my client, I'd be 
standing there with duct tape. I'd be saying, 
‘If you want to commit suicide, do it on 
your own nickel.’” 

But since Simpson, by all accounts, 
remains the boss of his legal team, they 
are ready with a complete defense, 
which should take about six weeks to 
complete. Said Simpson lawyer Cochran 
in court last week: “We want this case to 
be over.” Though the sequence is still in 
flux, Phase 1 is likely to consist of the “de- 
meanor” witnesses, who will attest to 
O.J.’s loving nature, his devotion to 
Nicole and his behavior on the airplane 
flights to and from Chicago the night of 
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Deputy district attorney Brian Kelberg 
shows a diagram of Nicole’s injuries 
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Defense attorney Peter Neufeld assesses 
charts tracing DNA in the blood samples 


the murders. Says defense lawyer F. Lee 
Bailey: “It will be very powerful.” Simp- 
son’s daughter from his first marriage, 
Arnelle, is expected to lead off this group, 
and nine-year-old daughter Sydney may 
also be called. But private investigator 
Anthony Pellicano received a subpoena 
last week demanding his presence in 
court Monday morning. Since Pellicano, 
who was involved in the Michael Jackson 
child-molestation case, has most recent- 
ly been working on Detective Mark 
Fuhrman’s behalf, the defense may visit 
the race issue sooner than originally 
planned. 

According to sources close to the de- 
fense, the team is split on this matter. Bai- 
ley wants to call as many as 10 witnesses he 
hopes will attest to Fuhrman’s alleged 
racism and his use of the N word, which 
Fuhrman denied on the stand; Shapiro and 
Cochran feel two or three will suffice. 
Kathleen Bell, who figured so prominently 
in the defense’s plans with her recollection 
of Fuhrman’s rant about “niggers gathered 
together and killed,” is at best a problem 
witness. Pellicano reportedly has gathered 
evidence that she is lying, and Bell has 
written a letter to Judge Lance Ito stating 
that she believes O.J. is guilty and does not 
want to take the stand. 

Phase 2 or 3, depending on where 
Fuhrman slips into the lineup, will involve 
Bundy neighbors who may have heard 
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Garcetti Sizes It Up 


By ELAINE LAFFERTY LOS ANGELES 





factor in jury deliberations. He cites a recent murder case in 
which one black juror held out, saying he would not send an- 
other black man to prison. The other jurors eventually 
brought him around. 

Garcetti will not concede that opening the case on domes- 


IL GARCETTI, THE LOS ANGELES DISTRICT ATTORNEY | tic violence may have undercut the impact of later evidence. 


with the deep tan and the chiseled face, is widely per- 

ceived to have micromanaged all the major moves in the 

Simpson case, from the early decision to file 
the charges in downtown Los Angeles rather than 
nearby Santa Monica, thus ensuring a mostly mi- 
nority jury, to the decision not to seek the death 
penalty, It’s a perception he denies, lavishly prais- 
ing his prosecutors’ strategic calls. But in an in- 
terview with Time late Friday, Garcetti took full 
responsibility for the state’s presentation: “I can’t 
promise the results of a case. I can promise you'll 
be proud of the prosecutorial effort. And I’ve de- 
livered on that promise.” 


Sources in the D.A.’s office say that having a 4-A.’s district attorney 
racially mixed jury was important to Garcetti, po- lls the policy shots 


litically and morally, in the aftermath of the Rodney King ver- 
dict and the L.A. riots. Garcetti will say only that “I hope this 
case is a turning point. There is a perception in minority com- 
munities that people of color are treated more harshly. If a 
racially mixed jury goes back to the community and says, 
“Hey, we had an obligation to follow the evidence and the law. 
We had to, and the evidence was overwhelming,’ I think it will 
go a long way to restoring confidence in our criminal-justice 





“I've been analogizing where we are today on domestic vio- 
lence to where we were 15 years ago on driving under the in- 
fluence of alcohol. That behavior was tolerated 
back then just as domestic violence is too often tol- 
erated today. I don’t think we were too far out 
ahead of the curve on this issue. It was relevant.” 

Garcetti acknowledges the criticism, both 
from his colleagues and from the public, about 
the vast resources poured into the Simpson case. 
“How can you justify 13 full-time prosecutors on 
Simpson when you are prosecuting 70,000 other 
cases? It’s a good question,” he says. “But we 
were forced to put 13 on this case. We had 90 
days to get to trial.” 

He is worried, though, that the unprece- 
dented media scrutiny of Marcia Clark and her team may 
scare prosecutors off other high-profile cases. “We expected 
a magazine profile or two, but do you expect to see topless 
photos from an ex-mother-in-law?” he says, referring to a 
tabloid story about Clark. “Most people who work for this 
office are not making a lot of money. They have the luxury 
of doing the right thing. They may think from now on, ‘Sure, 
I'd like to test myself on this big case, but it’s not worth it 
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system.” At the same time, Garcetti agrees that race can be a 





dogs bark at different times or can other- 
wise cast doubt on the murder “time line” 
created by the prosecution. Again, one of 
the witnesses Cochran brandished so 
proudly in opening arguments, Rosa 
Lopez, will probably be dropped. Her 
videotaped testimony is an embarrass- 
ment, and the defense knows the prosecu- 
tion has other witnesses available to dis- 
credit her. 

In Phase 4, the defense would attack 
the prosecution’s DNA evidence. But 
since one of the prosecution’s own 
expert DNA witnesses admitted to er- 
rors on the stand, Simpson’s lawyers 
may choose to limit testimony here. 
Also, Nobel laureate Kary Mullis, the 
team’s star witness on flaws in the 
DNa-testing procedures—which he 
partially invented—is a loose cannon 
who might say anything. 

The next to last act would be 
Simpson himself. And at least one 
defense watcher argues that letting 
him testify is a win-win situation for 
Cochran. If O.]. does well and nails 
an acquittal, Cochran is a hero. If he 
fumbles and gets convicted, Cochran 
can say it was because Simpson took 
the stand against his advice. 

In any case, the defense is not 


counting on Simpson for a grand fi- THEIR TURN: Johnnie Cochran, left, and Robert Shapiro 
nale. That role is currently reserved hope to keep the defense presentation short and sharp 


for Connecticut state police forensics ex- 
pert Henry Lee. Besides being highly re- 
spected for his intelligent forensic theoriz- 
ing, Lee is a great courtroom showman. 
“Henry works with a slide projector,” says 
Joseph Bosco, a New Orleans author who 
agreed to write a book about the O.J. trial 
chiefly because Lee was involved. “He 
likes to get the lights way down so you can 
feel like you're right inside the crime 
scene. It'll be like a tunnel ride into the 





to myself or my family.” mo 


crime scene itself.” Lee’s reading of the 
crime scene will not rule out Simpson as a 
possible killer. But he will argue that short 
of being a trained assassin, no one man 
could have done that much damage—or 
suffered no more than a cut finger from 
the amount of fighting that must have tak- 
en place. 

At that point, in the opinion of Andrew 
Stein, the only hope for a conviction will be 
for prosecutor Marcia Clark to make a 
world-class closing speech—to “get 
up and paint a Rembrandt or a Van 
Gogh.” Even then, she must go up 
against the formidable oratory of 
Johnnie Cochran. 

But Gigi Gordon believes the 
“12-headed monster,” the jury, often 
defies all predictions. “Everybody 
presumes what those people are 
thinking, but it’s not an objective 
process,” she cautions. “In other 
cities, black juries convict black peo- 
ple all the time. It’s so remarkable 
that everybody asks, “What is enough 
for this jury?’ They are getting a 
strong circumstantial-evidence case. 
Many people have been given the 
death penalty for less. It’s a weird 
kind of racism to assume this jury 
won't convict.” —Reported by 
Elaine Lafferty and James Willwerth/ 
Los Angeles 
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@ BUSINESS 


Corporate Creep Show 


Revlon’s billionaire head Ron Perelman and one of | 


his former executives take a nasty tussle to court 


By JOHN MOODY 


HE LIMOS PULL UP OUTSIDE THE 
handsome East 63rd Street town 
house by 8:25 each weekday morn- 


ing. Within five minutes—exactly five | 


minutes—half a dozen regulars at one of 
Manhattan’s most élite breakfast clubs 
have assembled in a splendidly appointed 
room graced with a Roy Lichtenstein. 
Noshing bagels, they obediently await the 
less punctual arrival of their 
host and boss, Ronald Perel- 
man, 51, the petulant bil- 
lionaire-about-town whose 
empire includes banks, tele- 
vision stations and Revlon 
cosmetics—as well as hold- 
ings such as Coleman camp- 
ing gear and Pantry Pride su- 
permarkets that are less 
likely to get him on the pages 
of Vanity Fair. 

Fred Tepperman, 60, 
was a member of this club 
until he was expelled in 1991. 
As chief financial officer of 
Perelman’s holding compa- 
ny, MacAndrews & Forbes, 
Tepperman had been instru- 
mental in the hostile 1985 
takeover of Revlon that 
helped make Perelman one 
of America’s richest men, 
worth more than $4 billion. 
Tepperman did pretty well 
too, drawing a salary and bonus totalling 
more than $2 million. Now he hopes to do 
even better: in a $25 million lawsuit that 
spawned lurid headlines as it went to trial 
last week in White Plains, New York, Tep- 
perman charges wrongful dismissal and, 
not incidentally, paints an ugly picture of 
Perelman’s operation. Is there an unpleas- 
ant side to staggering wealth? You bet. 

Tepperman’s troubles with Perelman 
started when he began skipping the morn- 
ing coffee klatches in 1991, after learning 
that his wife of more than 30 years, Joan, 
was suffering from Alzheimer’s disease. He 
claims that on some mornings, when Joan 
would awake confused and crying, he re- 
mained at home to bathe and dress her. 
That excuse cut no ice with the thrice- 
married Perelman. According to Tepper- 
man’s attorney, Perelman offered this ad- 


vice: “Institutionalize her. And Fred,” he 


é4\’m the boss... 
You be here next 
week because 

| want you 

to be here next 
week.77 





allegedly added, “don’t look so sad. The 
bankers will be concerned.” 

In tearful testimony last week, Tep- 
perman conceded that attending to his 
wife had caused him occasionally to “lose 
focus” at work, but he insisted that he 
nevertheless performed his job compe- 
tently. Besides, the breakfasts he was 
skipping had little to do with business. 
Perelman, Tepperman testified, some- 
times regaled those present with bawdy 
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tales of sexual conquests. Another occa- 
sional participant at the morning sit- 
downs confirms they weren't the most or- 
thodox of strategy sessions. “The talk 
ranged from the brilliance of Ron’s latest 
acquisition to the stylishness of his Her- 
més ties. It’s a worship service.” 

Locked in a losing battle with embar- 
rassing tabloid headlines—New York's Dai- 
ly News dubbed Perelman THE KING OF 
MEAN, comparable to Leona Helmsley's 
queen of the same title—Perelman’s lawyer, 
Stanley Arkin, did his best to tarnish Tep- 
perman’s reputation. Outside the jury’s 
presence, Arkin claimed that Tepperman, 
after admitting his wife to the Florida nurs- 
ing home where she is still a resident, began 
living with Denese Galban, the nurse 
who once cared for her. Tepperman’s 
lawyers do not dispute his involvement 


| with Galban but insist that the relationship 













has the blessing of other family members. 
In front of the jury, the Perelman legal 
team chose to focus on Tepperman’s dere- 
liction of duty and his reported refusal, 
once he was terminated, to return execu- 
tive perks such as a Mercedes-Benz and 
a cellular phone. Both sides agree the 
showdown came in late 1991, when Tep- 
perman decided to go to Florida with his 
wife despite Perelman’s insistence that he 
remain in New York. In court, Tepperman 
recalled that when he demanded to know 
why his physical presence was so urgently 
required in the age of faxes and modems, 
Perelman exploded in a characteristic 
tantrum, shouting “I’m the boss! I don’t 
have to answer these questions. You be 
here next week because I want you to be 
here next week.” When Tepperman went 
to Florida anyway, and ignored a fax or- 
dering him to return, he was sacked. 
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LOVE RON OR LEAVE HIM: Tepperman, left, was once a regular at Perelman’s bawdy breakfast meetings 


For his part, Perelman is quoted as 


| saying in a sworn statement that “Fred 


fired himself. He wanted to take more 
time in Florida to play golf.” A former 
Revlon executive believes the dismissal 
was the result of a simple personality 
clash: “When you write your own rules, 
you have no patience for people who don’t 
say, ‘Ronald, you're brilliant.’ Tepperman 
is one of the sweetest guys I ever knew. 
But he’s no hero worshipper.” 

Regardless of how the suit is resolved, 
the clear loser will be Tepperman’s strick- 
en wife, the victim of an equal-opportunity 
disease that shows no regard for bottom 
lines or other totems of corporate life. The 
winners, of course, are those who enjoy the 
intoxicating spectacle of millionaires and 
billionaires wallowing in the mud. The tri- 
al is expected to last a month. —Reported by 
Barbara Rudolph/White Plains 
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MEDICINE 


Teaching Hospitals in 


The facilities that train doctors and pioneer new procedures scramble to survive 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 
R. WARWICK PEACOCK WAS ON 
Christiaan Barnard’s original 
heart-transplant team in South 
Africa, but he eventually found 
heart transplants too routine to 
present sufficient challenge. In 
1986 he came to UCLA Medical Center to 
pioneer new techniques in brain surgery. 
Last May he faced an unusual challenge: a 
six-year-old girl suffering epileptic seizures 
so severe and unremitting that they could 
be relieved only by removal of part of her 
brain. First her brain was mapped by a 
positron-emission tomography scanner, a 
machine invented at ucLa; then those 
readings were matched against others pro- 
vided by a more conventional Mri scan. 
The girl was wheeled into an operating 
room at 7:30 on a Thursday morning. Dr. 
Peacock’s team exposed the surface of her 
brain and applied electrodes to stimulate it 
and provide yet another map to the dis- 


. | 
eased areas. Surgeons played the PET scan, 


the mri and the new data over and over on 
video monitors; the readings on all three 
had to match before the cutting away of 
malfunctioning parts of the child’s brain 
could begin. The incisions were delicate, 
the atmosphere tense and progress slow. 
Surgeons relieved one another, while 
gowned students observed intently and 
residents stood by to watch and assist as 
needed; in all, perhaps 20 people drifted 
through the room. After 8% hours Peacock’s 
team, exhausted but exhilarated, agreed 
that they were done. The girl recovered 
quickly and suffered no further seizures. 

This is the sort of high-tech wizardry 
that has earned ucLa and other teaching 
hospitals a crucial role in the U.S. medical 
system. They are the places where patients 
find specialized care that is unavailable 
elsewhere, young doctors learn their art 
and researchers develop the equipment 
and techniques that will save lives tomor- 
row. But all this comes at a fearfully high 
price—so high that many buyers in today’s 
medical marketplace cannot or will not pay 
it. As a result, for all their supermodern ma- 
chinery and fine medical pedigrees, the 
teaching hospitals are increasingly looking 
like institutional dinosaurs, exquisitely 
adapted to yesterday’s hang-the-cost medi- 
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cine practiced primarily by specialists but in 
need of, well, surgery to survive in tomor- 
row’s world of intensely price-conscious 
managed care conducted mostly by prima- 
ry-care physicians. The question is whether 
the teaching hospitals can slim themselves 
down enough to survive in this newly stingy 
atmosphere without sacrificing the quality 
and innovation that have made them the 
crown jewels of American medicine—and 
the answer is far from clear. 

The latest threat comes from Congress, 
which is moving toward substantial reduc- 
tions in the growth of Medicare spending 
and major cuts in the funding of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, two important 
sources of subsidy for teaching hospitals. 
But the greatest long-range problem is the 
relentless spread of health-maintenance 
organizations (HMOs) and managed-care 
networks. Teaching hospitals traditionally 
have charged heavy fees for fairly routine 
procedures to cover the high 
costs of training and research. 
Cost-conscious HMOs and 
insurance networks frequent- 
ly refuse to pay those prices. 
Since the teaching hospitals 
cannot survive by perform- 
ing liver transplants and 





44No one institution 
has the resources 
required to respond 
effectively to 


Alan Fogelman, chairman of the School of 
Medicine, outlined a vision of the future: 
“A tertiary cardiology specialist will be 
waiting for the phone to ring, but it won't.” 
While it still emphasizes training medical 
scientists and, in fact, has a new program 
to attract top-notch students who will com- 
mit themselves to research but not practice, 
ucLA will no longer train students to prac- 
tice medical “subspecialties,” such as cardi- 
ology and nephrology. Says Fogelman: “We 
have told internship applicants during the 
past two years that UCLA was a great place 
to be trained as a generalist or a [research] 
scientist. But if the applicant wanted to 
practice subspecialty medicine, we stated 
clearly that UCLA was not the place to go.” 

Other teaching hospitals are following 
similar strategies, with some variations. 
The Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota, 
saw the managed-care wave coming and 
hatched a particularly wide array of re- 
sponses. For one thing, it 
standardized purchasing of 
such supplies as knee braces 
and rods for broken bones. 
It orders in bulk and de- 
mands discounts. Mean- 
while, Mayo has a thriving 
side business in newsletters, 


= ye but = managed care... books and asap . 

ne e high-volume wor' . Mayo was quicker than 
of delivering babies and tak- while at the same many research institutions 
ing out appendixes, they 45 snfaini to build a medical network 
find themselves slashing time maintaining of its own. It has merged 
fees to compete with com- excellence.77 with two other Rochester 


munity hospitals. 


hospitals, opened clinics in 


Managed care originated in Southern | Jacksonville, Florida, and Scottsdale, Ari- 


California, so ucLA has been especially 
hard hit. Some 40% of its patients are un- 
der some kind of plan. Not long ago, UCLA 
cardiologists routinely charged $400 for 
an appointment and electrocardiogram. 
Now they are lucky to get $160 from man- 
aged care. In response, UCLA has been 
forced to cut staff from 4,200 in 1990 to 
3,200 today. It has instituted productivity 
standards for doctors and shortened hos- 
pital stays. Unlicensed “care partners” 
have been hired to take over some of the 
more routine duties of higher-paid regis- 
tered nurses. And in a kind of if-you-can’t- 
lick-’em-join-em move, UCLA is purchas- 
ing Santa Monica Hospital in order to 
launch its own managed-care network. It is 
also cutting deals with local HMos—for ex- 
ample, to perform all transplant surgery for 
subscribers to the giant Kaiser Permanente 
plan in Southern California. 

But what is clearly the most violent cul- 
tural wrench for UCLA is its decision to train 
fewer specialists and more medical gener- 
alists. Late last year, an audience of UCLA 
specialists listened in shocked silence as 
BRAIN SURGERY AT UCLA: Can the 
specialized high-tech wizardry of teaching 
hospitals survive in a stingy atmosphere? 


zona, and joined nine other clinics and five 
hospitals with a total of nearly 1,450 physi- 
cians over a wide area of Minnesota and 
neighboring Wisconsin and lowa. Like 
old-time circuit riders, Mayo physicians 
regularly visit these facilities to provide 
specialized care and pass on the latest 


| medical developments; they have also be- 


gun to consult by computer. And Mayo 
One, the hospital’s emergency medical 
helicopter, can rush patients from remote 
clinics to the mother ship. 

The aim of such empire building is to 
maintain a flow of patients to the teaching 
hospital. His health-insurance company ini- 
tially tried to talk Daniel Vonk, a teacher 
from Fernandina Beach, Florida, out of go- 
ing to the Mayo branch in Jacksonville be- 
cause its fees were so high. Vonk went any- 
way, on a referral from a sports-medicine 
specialist who had done an Mri when he 
learned that an ache in Vonk’s leg had per- 
sisted for more than a year. Mayo specialists 
diagnosed the problem as bone cancer and 
subjected Vonk to three operations; Vonk 
also spent six months in a partial body cast 
and a year on crutches. The bills were high, 
all right: even with his insurance benefits 
Vonk, now 33, wound up owing Mayo 
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$15,000. He appealed under an 
“indigent patient” program and 
got that reduced to $5,000, but 
he will still be paying Mayo $100 
a month for a long time. 
Nonetheless Vonk is so delighted 
to be walking around cancer- 
free that he has named a new- 
born son after his Mayo surgeon. 

Nowhere has the transfor- 
mation of the teaching hospital 
been more dramatic than in 
Boston. Last year, in the medical 
merger of the century, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital 
hooked up with Brigham and 
Women’s Hospital; they had 
been ranked No. 1 and No. 2 in 
federal research dollars re- 
ceived. A few months earlier, 
Daniel Tosteson, dean of the 
Harvard Medical School, with 
which both hospitals are affiliat- 
ed, wrote that “no single institu- 
tion has the resources required 
to respond effectively to man- 
aged care and other external 
pressures .., While at the same 
time maintaining excellence 
across the full range of services.” 

The merged institution is 
cutting costs by, among other 
things, consolidating opera- 
tions: for example, Brigham 
sends all liver-transplant pa- 
tients to Massachusetts Gener- 
al. The total number of beds has 
been reduced from 1,700 to 
1,514, and Samuel Thier, presi- 
dent of Massachusetts General, 
hopes to get that number down 
to 1,000. A first-year saving of 
$47 million out of a total com- 
bined budget of $1.1 billion seems to con- 
firm what critics of the old teaching-hospi- 
tal model, such as Alan Sager, professor at 
Boston University’s School of Public 





Health, have long maintained: these blue- | 


chip institutions had fat “marbled 
throughout the system like a prime steak.” 

Certainly the next round of cuts will hit 
meat as well as fat. Thier has vowed to 
bring the ratio of specialists to primary- 
care physicians in the two hospitals, cur- 
rently 8 or 9 to 1, down to 1 to 1, while also 
reducing the total staff. “We're all going to 
get killed,” says a Harvard Medical School 
executive close to the situation. “Now the 
primary-care physicians have the special- 
ists by the short hairs.” 

“The primary-care doctors have more 
power than they ever had,” agrees Boston 
health-center administrator Rina Spence. 
Because they act as “gatekeepers” for all 
further treatment, “they're holding all the 
cards: the patients.” So the other key strat- 
egy for Massachusetts teaching hospitals 





STATE OF THE ART: A gamma-knife radiation treatment at Mayo 


involves the neighborhood clinics and | 


suburban practices, where primary-care 
physicians can be acquired in bulk. Part- 
ners Healthcare Systems, a newly formed 
holding company for the merged hospitals, 
has organized 402 doctors into a network 
covering eastern Massachusetts. 


LLEN ZANE, WHO HEADS PARTNERS 
Community Healthcare, Inc., the 
network arm, aims to increase that 
number to 850 in about five years— 
though she faces intense competi- 
tion from two other networks that 
are also signing up doctors at a frenzied 
pace, At times the competition gets bizarre: 
the 20-physician Concord Hillside Medical 
Associates in a Boston suburb was bought 
out by the Lahey Hitchcock network earlier 
this month. But Emerson Hospital in Con- 
cord, where the Hillside group sends many 
of its patients, is simultaneously negotiating 
to join the rival Partners network. “The sit- 
uation is filled with fault lines and tensions,” 
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; Emerson. Cole doesn’t want “to 
start a nuclear war,” observes 
Zane. “But he’s going to have a 
* nuclear war either way.” 
Meanwhile, substantial re- 
§ ductions in Medicare and NIH 
? subsidies for teaching and re- 
” search could wipe out much of 
the benefit from these econo- 
mies so painfully achieved. 
“We look at cuts as unfunded 
mandates,” says Mark Laret, 
deputy director of the Medical 
Center at UCLA, which stands 
to lose some $16 million. “We 
are supposed to provide all the 
same services and do it with 
less. Medicare, to its credit, is 
the only payer that contributes 
anything to the cost of med- 
_ ical education, and that has 
2 got to change.” ucLa has al- 
ready talked with several local 
HMOs about a premium tax to 
= finance teaching functions. 
> Others have suggested impos- 
8 ing such a surtax on all insur- 
> ance premiums. Says Bruce 
- Kelly, the director of govern- 
» ment relations at Mayo: “We 
endorse a set-aside program to 
fund research and teaching.” 
But a delegation of teaching- 
hospital administrators who vis- 
ited Capitol Hill in mid-May, 
sensing the draconian political 
climate, made only an exceed- 
ingly modest plea: if Medicare 
funding is cut, say, 13%, O.K., 
cut us 13% too—but no more. 
Whatever happens, no one 
doubts the teaching hospitals 
will survive. Besides revenues that in some 
cases compare favorably with those of For- 
TUNE 500 corporations—the Mayo Founda- 
tion in 1993 took in $1.6 billion—many also 
have generous endowments. But will they 
purchase institutional survival by lowering 
the standards of excellence in care, training 
and research that have been their funda- 
mental reason for existence? Some experts 
are deeply worried. “We're coming close to 
the edge of impacting quality,” says Dr. 
Michael O'Sullivan, chairman of Mayo’s re- 
gional-practice board. That may sound like 
the standard whine of anyone threatened 
with a cut in federal subsidy, but in this case, 
the consequences if he is right are dire 
enough to prompt some serious examina- 
tion. It would be easy enough to turn the 
crown jewels of American medicine into 
paste, but who then would develop tomor- 
row’s effective treatments for Arps and 
Alzheimer’s? —Reported by Sam Allis/Boston, 
John F. Dickerson/Washington, Edwin M. Rein- 
gold/Los Angeles and Elizabeth Taylor/Rochester 
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What is consciousness? «ll Memory? Emotion? Science 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 





O ALL OUTWARD APPEARANCES, ELLIOT 

is a perfectly normal middle-aged 

businessman. Despite an operation a 

decade ago for removal of a benign 

brain tumor the size of a small orange, 

he remains intelligent and seemingly rational, 

with a wry sense of humor. Yet his behavior 

makes it clear that there is something very 

wrong. After years of rock-solid competence, 

Elliot now has trouble keeping appointments 

and making decisions. 

He has squandered 

much of his life savings 

on a series of bad in- 

vestments. And, stran- 

gest of all, the very fact 

that his behavior is 

MENTAL SNAPSHOT: Computer self-destructive doesn’t 

image of a sad thought seem to bother him— 
and he keeps on making the same mistakes. 

-atient “X” is much more clearly ill. She has 

suffered a major stroke; her entire left side is 

paralyzed. It’s obvious to everyone that she’s se- 

verely impaired—everyone, that is, except her. 

Ask her how she feels, and she responds, “Just 

fine.” Point out her lifeless left arm, and she 

seems baffled. She can be convinced, through 

persistent effort, that the arm doesn’t work. But 

a few minutes later, she has forgotten all about it. 

Bill Noonan hasn't suffered any obvious 

physical damage to his brain. Yet for more than 

two decades after his return from Vietnam, he 

has re-experienced the most terrifying event of 

his life several times a week as a waking dream. 

“It was a night ambush,” he remembers. “The 

first seven guys to my right were machine- 
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unravels the best-kept secrets of the human brain 
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is nothing more than a few thousand br 


gunned down. My gas mask was 
shot right off my hip. That was my 
first fire fight.” Bill knew his flash- 
backs weren't real—but they seemed 
so real that it made no difference. “I 
didn’t know what was happening,” 
he says. “The biggest fear I had was 
that I was crazy.” 


NOTHING IS MORE MORBIDLY IN- 
triguing, more chillingly compelling 
than an account of a malfunctioning 
mind, as medical writers 
learned to their great profit. The 
victims of mental disease or brain 
damage are fascinating, not simply 
as exhibits in a neurological side 
show but also as stark demonstra- 


have 


tions of how fragile reality can be 
Most people agree, within limits, on 
the objective character of the world 
around them. Yet while the victims 
of mental disorders are certainly 
conscious and aware, their worlds are pro 
foundly different from those of most of us. 
What can it possibly feel like, we wonder, 
to live without emotion, to be crippled 
without realizing it, to re-experience an 
event from the distant past complete with 
the fears that originally surrounded it? 

As neurologists, psychologists and bi- 
ologists have zeroed in more and more 


MASTER ORGAN 


THE CEREBRUM 





MIND PROBE: The PET scan, a key tool of brain research, 
lets scientists watch mental processes as they happen 


precisely on the physical causes of men- 
tal disorders, they have found themselves 
addressing a much deeper mystery, a set 
of interrelated conundrums probably as 
old as humanity: What, precisely, is the 
mind, the elusive entity where intelli 
gence, decision making perception, aware 
ness and sense of self reside? Where is it 
located? How does it work? Does it arise 


Motor cortex is involved in conscious 
thought and controls the voluntary 
movement of body parts 


from purely physical processes 

pulses of electricity zapping from 
brain cell to brain cell 
along their way by myriad com- 


helped 


plex chemicals? Or is it something 
beyond the 
something ethereal that might be 
close to the spiritual concept of 
the soul? 

Great 


merely physical 


thinkers have had no 
shortage of ideas on the subject 
Plato was convinced that the mind 
must be located inside the head, 
because the head is shaped more 
or less like a sphere, his idea of the 
highest geometrical form. Aristotle 
insisted that the mind was in the 
heart. His reasoning: warmth im 
plies vitality; the blood is warm 
the heart pumps the blood. By the 
Middle Ages, though, pretty much 
everyone agreed that the mind 
arose from the brain—but still had 
no clear idea how it arose. Finally, in the 
17th century, the French philosopher 
René Descartes declared that the mind 
while it might live in the brain 
nonmaterial thing, entirely separate from 


was a 


the physical tissues found inside the head 
Furthermore, 
history’s most memorable sound bites 
“Cogito, ergo sum” (I think, therefore I am) 


said Descartes in one of 


Somatosensory cortex receives 
and processes sensory signals 
from the body 


The largest part of the brain, which is divided into two 
hemispheres with four lobes each, contains an outer layer of 
gray matter called the cerebral cortex and underlying white 
matter that relays information to the cortex. The cortex 
handles the most sophisticated functions of the brain, from 
processing visual images to thinking and planning. 


NEURONS 

The most important building blocks of the 
brain are the nerve cells, or neurons, 
which transmit information in the form of 
electrical impulses. The neurons are 
separated by tiny gaps called synapses. 
When an impulse moves through a neuron, 
the cell releases chemicals called 
neuro-transmitters into the synapses. 
The neurotransmitters induce or inhibit 
impulses in connecting neurons. 


Visual cortex 
receives and 
processes signals 
from the retinas 
of the eyes 
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ain cells firing in a particular, established pattern 


His point: consciousness is the only sure 
evidence that we actually exist 

Until just a few years ago, unraveling 
the relationship of mind and brain was be- 
yond the realm of observation and experi- 
mentation. But science has finally begun to 
catch up with philosophy. Using sensitive 
electrodes inserted deep into the gray 
matter of test animals, researchers have 
watched vision as it percolates inward 
from the eye’s retina to the inner brain. 
Powerful technologies such as magnetic 
resonance imaging (MRI) and positron- 
emission tomography (PET) have also pro- 
vided a window on the human brain, let- 
ting watch a thought taking 
place, see the red glow of fear erupting 
from the structure known as the amygdala, 
or note the telltale firing of neurons as a 
long-buried memory is reconstructed 
“What's so exciting,” says Patricia Church- 
land, a professor at the University of Cali- 
fornia at San Diego, “is that the philosoph- 
ical questions raised by the Greeks are 
coming within the province of science.” 

In response to this enormous opportu- 


scientists 


nity—not just to clarify the mysteries of | 


consciousness but also to understand and 
treat such devastating mind malfunctions 
as Alzheimer’s disease, depression, drug 
addiction, schizophrenia and traumatic 
brain research have 


damage projects 


CROSS SECTION 


Corpus callosum 

A large band of nerve fibers 
through which information 
flows back and forth between 3 
the left and the right 
hemispheres of the brain 


Thalamus 

The relay station for 
most information going 
into the brain 


Hypothalamus 
Regulates sex hormones, 
blood pressure and 

body temperature 


Pituitary gland 


The master gland of 
the body produces its 
own hormones and 
also influences the 
hormonal production 
of the other glands 

in the body 


Amygdala 
Regulates the 


emotion fear 


~ 


heartbeat and other 
visceral functions 
and processes the 


multiplied dramatically. Over the past sev- 
eral years, Johns Hopkins has launched the 
Zanvyl Kreiger Mind/Brain Institute and 
Harvard has created the Mind/Brain/Be 
havior Initiative. And at the urging of the 
National Institute of Mental Health and 
other organizations, President Bush de- 
clared the 1990s the Decade of the Brain. 

In short, the brain is a hot topic, and 
while a complete understanding of its inner 
workings will be a long time coming, the 
surge of interest in things cerebral has al- 
ready produced tantalizing results. It turns 
out that the phenomenon of mind, of con- 
sciousness, is much more complex, though 
also more amenable to scientific investiga- 
tion, than anyone suspected. Descartes 
was right in one sense: the mind is not a 
physical object, and while it exists within 
the brain, it has no particular location. The 
destruction of any given part of the brain 
can severely alter the mind in one way or 
another but not destroy it. 

However, Descartes was profoundly 
wrong, it appears, in his assertion that 
mind and body are wholly independent 
The mind, argues University of lowa neu 
Antonio Damasio in his book 
Descartes’ Error, is created by the body 
specifically by the brain. Utterly contrary to 
common sense, though, and to the evi 
dence gathered from our own introspec 


rologist 


> 


Hippocampus 
Helps establish 
long-term memory in 
regions of the 
cerebral cortex 


tion, consciousness may be nothing more 
than an evanescent by-product of more 
mundane, wholly physical processes—much 
as a rainbow is the result of the interplay of 
light and raindrops. Input from the senses 
clearly plays a part; so do body chemicals 
whose ebb and flow we experience as feel- 
ings and emotions. Memory, too, is in 
volved, along with language—the way hu- 
mans translate concepts into symbolic form 

As neurologists gain deeper insights 
into each of these processes, they come 
ever closer to the central mystery of con- 
sciousness itself. Among the front-line ar- 
eas of research 


BUILDING A DATA BASE We think of 
learning and memory as somehow sepa- 
rate functions; in fact, they're not. Both are 
processes by which we acquire and store 
new data in a way that makes them re 
trievable later on. The storage takes place 
says the current theory, as a pattern of 
connections among neurons the 
cells that serve as the brain’s basic building 
blocks. When information—the image of a 
new acquaintance’s face, for example 
enters the brain, it arrives in the form of 
electric impulses streaming from the reti- 
na, up the optic nerve and into the cere- 
bral cortex, the so-called gray matter that 
houses the brain’s higher functions. 


nerve 


Basal ganglia 


A control system for 
movement and 
cognitive functions 


Cerebellum 


Essential for coordination 


of movement 


Pons 
circulation, 

Medulla heartbeat and 

oblongata | digestion 


—— Spinal cord 
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The brain craves information, and when it can't co 


The impulses die away within milli- 
seconds, but their passage reinforces the 
particular set of connections between 
this particular set of neurons, giving them 
the ability to re-create the image. The 
more often the pattern is reinforced—by 
repeated sightings of the person, by the ef- 
fort to remember him or by connection 
with some other mental trigger (“This 
woman is attractive; she’s worth getting to 
know better,” or, “This man looks un- 
pleasant; I need to avoid him”)—the more 
likely, says Damasio, the pattern, or im- 
age, will not go into short-term memory, 
lasting weeks or months, but into perma- 
nent, long-term memory. And from there, 
barring brain injury, disease or old age, it 
can be re-created by inducing the neurons 
to send up electric impulses in the old, by 
now familiar pattern. 

That’s the simple version. In fact, al- 
most every memory is made of many dif- 
ferent patterns of neuronal connections, 
some for sounds, some for sights, some for 
smells or textures—tens of thousands of 
neurons firing off minute electric impulses 





simultaneously. The combination of all 
these patterns, says Larry Squire, a profes- 
sor of psychiatry at the University of Cali- 
fornia at San Diego, “gives you a complete 
perception. The persistence of the firing 
patterns over time gives you the transfor- 
mation from perception to memory of that 
object.” The fact that many overlapping 
patterns are stored together means that a 
single stimulus can bring on a flood of re- 
membrance—as Marcel Proust's taste of a 
cookie triggered intense memories of his 
childhood, which in turn inspired him to 


write his monumental Remembrance of 


Things Past. 

Memories of concrete facts and events, 
which can in principle be retrieved on de- 
mand, are coordinated through the hip- 
pocampus, a crescent-shaped collection of 
neurons deep in the core of the brain. Oth- 
er sorts of memory are handled by other 
areas. The amygdala, for example, an al- 
mond-size knot of nerve cells located close 
to the brain stem, specializes in memories 
of fear; the basal ganglia, clumps of gray 
matter within both cerebral hemispheres, 
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TRICKS OF PERCEPTION: Neuroscientist Ramachandran, right, explores the cerebral circuitry 
of an amputee whose mind continues to process pain signals from his missing left arm 
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handle habits and physical skills; the cere- 
bellum, at the base of the brain, governs 
conditioned learning (as when Pavlov’s 
dogs salivated at the ringing of the dinner 
bell) and some reflexes. 

Damage to any one of these regions 
has an effect on the corresponding form of 
memory. A much studied patient known as 
HM, for example, lost much of his 
hippocampus in the course of surgery to 
relieve severe epilepsy. As a result, he 
could remember everything that happened 
to him before the surgery, but he was 
completely unable to form new memories. 
He was stuck forever in the 1950s. Yet HM 
was able to learn new skills, such as 
drawing while looking in a mirror. 


THE POWER OF FEELINGS Physical trau- 
ma can distort memory, presumably by de- 
stroying all or part of one of these memory- 
processing structures. But other sorts of 
shock—strong emotion, for example—can 
do the same. Virtually everyone who was 
over the age of 10 when J.F.K. was shot or 
when Challenger exploded remembers pre- 
cisely where he or she was when the news 
arrived. Posttraumatic stress disorder, 
which affects Vietnam vets like Bill Noonan, 
is another good example. While the intellec- 
tual memory of emotions is routed through 
the hippocampus, a different, gut-level sort 
of memory can be involuntarily revived 
with terrible clarity by abnormal activity in 
the amygdala. “It’s been an eye opener to 
me that individuals we study who were 
traumatized 25 years ago still show abnor- 
mal brain function,” says Dennis Charney, 
head of psychiatry at the VA hospital in 
West Haven, Connecticut. “Severe stress 
can change the way your brain functions 
biologically.” 

It stands to reason that humans would 
have a specialized region of the brain for 
processing emotional perceptions and 
memories: if our distant ancestors hadn’t 
had an instant and violent reaction to dan- 
ger, they would not have lived very long. 
But other parts of the brain are apparently 
also involved in feeling emotions. What's 
most surprising is the assertion by the Uni- 
versity of Iowa’s Damasio that emotion is 
central to the process of rational thought. 

His evidence comes from nearly two 
dozen patients treated by Damasio, includ- 
ing Elliot, the businessman who started be- 
having irrationally after surgery to remove a 
brain tumor. Elliot cannot behave rational- 
ly, even though his intelligence was not af- 
fected by his tumor. The part of the brain de- 
stroyed by invading tissue was in a region of 
the prefrontal cortex (see diagram) essential 
to decision making. But what Elliot lost, psy- 


chological testing revealed, 
was the ability to experience 
emotion. While the amyg- 
dala does process fear, his 
doctors argue from the ex- 
ample of Elliot and the oth- 
er patients that other parts 
of the brain are also critical 
to regulating emotion 

In fact, says Damasio, 
emotion is a key element 
of learning and decision 
making. If an investment 
goes feel bad 
about it and act more care- 
fully next time—something 
Elliot could no longer do 
after his injury. Observes 
Damasio: “We can’t decide 
whom we're going to marry, 
what savings strategy to 
adopt, where to live, on the 
basis of reason alone.” 
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WINDOWS ON THE WORLD 
A baby born with cataracts— 
an unusual but not unheard- 
and left un- 
as little as six 


of condition- 
treated for 
months perma 
nently and irrevocably blind. 
If a 60-year-old develops 


bece mes 


cataracts, an operation can 
restore full sight. The dis 
tinctions most of us make 
unconsciously and at a 
glance—foreground vs. back- 
ground, moving vs. station 
ary, vertical vs. horizontal 
and dozens more 
cepts that the brain must 
learn. It literally has to wire with 
neurons growing out to touch and commu- 


are con 
itself 


nicate with one another in an ever more so- 
phisticated network of connections. And if 
those connections are not repeatedly stim 
ulated in the first few months of life, when 
the brain is still in its formative period, they 
atrophy and die. The rule for vision—and 
most likely for the other senses as well—is 
“use it right away or lose it.” 

Those who can use it are rewarded 
with a visual system of astonishing com- 
plexity, with each neuron connected to as 
many as 15,000 others—trillions of con- 
nections in all. Semir Zeki, a neurobiolo 
gist at University College, London, has 
found that there are separate subsystems 
for color, shape, motion and depth. Even 
small injuries to one of these systems can 
produce severe disturbances. One of his 
patients, for instance, could make a fine 


drawing of St. Paul’s Cathedral but did 
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not know what the image depicted. An 
other was able to copy the shapes of 
Mondrian painting but not its colors. Still 
another lost his ability to perceive shapes, 
while other patients, says Zeki, “are able 
to see forms when they are static but not 
when they are in motion.” 

For years Zeki used electrodes plant- 
ed in monkeys’ brains to tease out the se- 
crets of visual processing; more recently 
he has been using high-tech positron 
emission tomography to watch, noninva- 
sively, vision taking place in humans. A 
PET scan detects energy-burning activity 
in cells by tracking the rush of blood to ac- 
tive areas. When a part of the brain is be- 
ing used intensively, it lights up on the 
Guided by the telltale 
Zeki has found that a colorful paint- 
ing triggers a response in a region called 
V4. Moving black-and-white shapes acti 
vate another region, V5. 


scanners screen. 


glow 
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MAPPING THE MIND: By comparing scans of injured and normal brains, Hanna and Antonio Damasio 
think they have discovered structures within the brain that act like miniature switching stations 


Until recently, Zeki believed that with- 
out the area known as V1, the part of the 
brain that first receives input from the 
retina, conscious visual perception would 
be impossible. V1 is a sort of clearing- 
house, a place where incoming signals are 
split up and sent to the sites where they 
can be processed. But one patient, a 38- 
year-old man whose V1 for one eye was 
wiped out in an automobile accident, is 
also quite clearly aware of motion seen by 
the “blind” eye even when the good eye is 
“We find,” says Zeki, “that he is 
consciously aware of moving stimuli and 
of their direction. He will tell you that the 
bars on a TV 
right, toward or away, and he gets it 100% 
correct every time.” Furthermore 
Zeki, PET scans show that the patient’s 
perception of motion is accompanied by 
the appropriate activation of V5. So how 
does the signal travel? Zeki is convinced 


covered. 


screen are moving left or 


notes 
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is so complex that nouns are processec 





THE POWER OF THE WORD: In this multiple exposure, a woman “speaks” in sign language; gestures are then displayed as a colorful 
computer graphic and correlated with brain activity. Such tests show that words are processed similarly whether spoken or signed 


the answer lies in a secondary pathway, a 
kind of back road created to get around 
the damaged area. 

Indeed, the brain abhors a vacuum, ob- 
serves neuroscientist Dr, Vilayanur Rama- 
chandran of the University of California at 
San Diego; it craves information, and when 
it can’t come by the data honestly, it does 
the best it can with what it has. One of his 
patients, for instance, a physical-therapy 
professor from San Antonio, Texas, suf- 
fered a brain hemorrhage that left a huge 
blank spot in her otherwise normal field of 
vision—or, rather, it would be blank if her 
brain allowed it. First, she saw a drawing of 
a cat, presumably supplied by her visual 
memory. “Then,” says M.J. Blaschak, “I 
started to see flowers.” Soon cartoon char- 
acters like Mickey Mouse began to appear. 
“T've got to the point where I think they’re 
pretty funny,” she says. 

Another well-documented example of 
the brain’s need to fill in the blanks is the 
phenomenon of phantom limbs. When an 
arm or a leg is amputated, the victim al- 
most invariably “feels” sensations like 
pain or itching, often very strongly, in the 
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missing limb. What's happening? The 
brain carries within it a mental map of the 
body, a well-formed sense of where every 
part is in relation to every other. That’s 
why it’s possible for you to extend your 
arm and then, with your eyes closed, 
bring it in to touch the tip of your nose. 
(Drunkenness distorts your perception of 
the map; thus the nose-touching sobriety 
test often administered by cops.) 

Even when a limb is gone, its place on 
the mental map remains, and the neurons 
formerly responsible for processing sen- 
sations from it occasionally fire at ran- 
dom—the sensory equivalent of Mickey 
Mouse hallucinations. The brain also at- 
tempts to make up for the deficit physi- 
cally, perhaps, suggests Ramachandran, 
by sprouting new sets of connections. Be- 
cause neurons that process information 
from the arm are near those that handle 
the face, for example, these new connec- 
tions can cause a blindfolded patient to 
think a gentle touch on the face is really a 
touch on a missing fingertip. Says Ra 
machandran: “Reorganization can occur 
in a period of weeks.” 
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WORDS, SPOKEN AND OTHERWISE The 
exquisite specialization of neurons for pro- 
cessing very precise sorts of information 
moving but not still objects, the sensation 
of touch on a finger that isn’t there any- 
more—is perhaps at its most highly refined 
when it comes to language. As a result 
brain-damaged patients can exhibit an as- 
tounding range of language problems 
Some have trouble using and understand 
ing just nouns. Others have trouble with 
verbs. Some patients can’t produce lan 
guage but comprehend it perfectly; others 
can speak normally but can’t make any 
sense out of what they hear. 

University of Washington neurosurgeon 
Dr. George Ojemann has discovered, by 
probing the brain with electrodes, that some 
neurons turn on when one is silently naming 
an object to oneself but not during reading 
and vice versa. In one bilingual patient he 
found neurons that were activated by Fin- 
nish but not English. In another he found 
neurons that changed activity with English 
but not Spanish. And, marvels Ojemann 
“the neurons that are active when you hear 
a word are not active when you express it.” 





in one part of the brain and verbs in another 


Until recently, scientists assumed that 
the brain processed language in two neat- 
ly defined boxes: Broca’s area (for speech 
production) and Wernicke’s area (for 
speech comprehension). The picture now 
emerging is far more complex. The Uni- 
versity of lowa’s Damasio, along with his 
wife Hanna, also a neurologist, has re- 
cently constructed a model for how the 
brain processes language based on some 
200 unusual case histories, most promi- 
nent among them a patient code-named 





ory of recent events. Nonetheless, he is | 


able to speak and understand language 
perfectly well—up to a point. 

Prompted with “Denver,” Boswell 
unfailingly responds, “Colorado.” Asked 
to name a city in Colorado, however, he 
goes blank. Similarly, Boswell recognizes 
the category “horse” but cannot supply 
the example “Appaloosa.” He knows “U.S. 
President” but not Harry Truman or 
Richard Nixon. Somewhere in his brain, 
the data may still exist, but he can no 


stations that provide access to the infor- 
mation and relate it to other relevant data. 

Using an MRI scanner, Hanna Dama- 
sio has examined the living brains of 
hundreds of patients, and she and her 
husband have identified regions they 
think may serve as convergence zones in 
the brain’s left hemisphere. An area in 
the temporal lobe pulls together infor- 
mation about the names of objects, ani- 
mals and people, for instance, while an- 
other area in the frontal cortex appears 


Boswell. Boswell has no function in large 
areas of his brain, owing to an infection. 
One consequence is that he has no mem- 





longer get at them. The reason, argue the 
Damasios, is that he has lost essential 
“convergence zones,” 


to act as the nexus for verbs. Yet a third 
oversees the task of assembling nouns 
and verbs into sentences. 


—— 





mental switching 





How Gender May 
Bend Your Thinking 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


HY CAN’T A WOMAN THINK MORE LIKE A MAN? 

That’s the sort of question one would expect to 

hear from an unrepentant chauvinist like Shaw’s 

Professor Higgins, But a growing number of sci- 
entists have begun wondering the same thing. Relying in part 
on advanced brain-scanning techniques, they have amassed 
tantalizing hints that men and women may use their heads 
in subtly distinctive ways. 

Just last week a new study 
showed that in science tests 
| teenage boys who scored in the 
top 5% outnumbered girls 7 to 1, 
| while girls outperformed boys in 
reading comprehension. In gen- 
eral, men asa group excel at tasks 
that involve orienting objects in 
space—like reading a map with- 
out having to turn it so it lines up 
with the road. Women, on the 
other hand, seem to be more 
adept at communication, both 





of MRI scans suggest one reason: 
women seem to have stronger connections between the two 
halves (hemispheres) of their brain. 

What's sauce for the goose need not be a problem for the 
gander, however. The relative lack of cross talk between their 
hemispheres may actually benefit men by allowing each half 
of the brain to concentrate on what it does best. Studies have 
shown that when men are confronted with problems that deal 
with spatial orientation—a function that can be handled by 
both the left and right hemispheres—they tend to use the 
right hemisphere only, Thus there aren’t many distracting 
messages coming in from the left hemisphere, which con- 
centrates on language. This cerebral division of labor could 











verbal and nonverbal. Readings pire prensa gered epic are used in processing 


also explain why there are so many more male architects and 
chess champions. Their brains may simply be better able to 
concentrate on solving problems involving spatial relations. 

Just because scientists can measure these differences, 
however, does not mean they understand their causes. Are 
men born with better spatial abilities, or do they develop 
them by playing sports in which eye-hand coordination is 
crucial? Are women innately better at reading words and un- 
derstanding emotions, or do they just get more practice? If 
heredity and biology are important, though, then it’s a pretty 
Sette ak tie ae aeninace uno sorebrr Savcivos. For 
that reason, researchers have begun delving into the effects 
of testosterone and estrogen on the brain. 

Although romantics of all ages can recall occasions 
when lust interfered with reason, scientists once believed 
sex hormones had very little ef- 
fect on the brain. The chemi- 
cals’ only target was supposed 
to be a tiny structure called the 
hypothalamus, buried deep in 
© the brain, which is the seat for 
F sexual drive and other urges, 
such as appetite and aggres- 

sion. Recent research, howev- 
er, has shown that the entire 
@ brain, including the thought- 
: processing cortex, is awash in 
§ sex hormones, even before 
* birth. The larger amounts of 
testosterone produced by males 
may predispose men’s brains 
toward greater specialization of the two hemispheres. 
whistling tha sone, ok contins. Tce ath ise 
whose brains are not especially compartmentalized, and 
women whose brains are. And even when a brain fits the 
mold, performance is not always predictable. Consider Judit 
Polgar, who at 15 became the world’s youngest chess grand | 
master. Her success does not mean she has a male-wired 
brain. Nor did Shakespeare, whose intuitions about women 
were uncanny, necessarily have female wiring. The variation 
between the sexes pales in comparison with individual dif- 
ferences—and shows how marvelously versatile a 3-Ib. mass 
of nerve cells can be. a 
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“Consciousness” may be an evanescent illusion 


CREATING THE SELF The Damasios sus- 
pect that convergence zones—thousands of 
them, spread through the cortex—do more 
than just process language. They may also 
coordinate every other sort of information 
the brain needs—perception, memory, 
emotion—to be fully functional. And if 
that’s true, the convergence zones, merging 
disparate pieces of information into a sem- 
blance of a whole, could be responsible for 
that most elusive of brain phenomena: con- 
sciousness, the sense of being in 
the here and now, 
“Consciousness,” says Anto- 
nio Damasio, “is a concept of your 
own self, something that you re- 
construct moment by moment on 
the basis of the image of your own 
body, your own autobiography 
and a sense of your intended fu- 
ture.” Missing any one of the es- 
sential parts that it’s built on di- 
minishes consciousness but does 
not totally negate it. Damasio has 
no doubt that Boswell is con- 
scious, though the quality of that 
consciousness is impossible for 
anyone else to imagine. 
However, despite our every 
instinct to the contrary, there is 
one thing that consciousness is 
not: some entity deep inside the 
brain that corresponds to the 
“self,” some kernel of awareness 
that runs the show, as the “man 
behind the curtain” manipulat- 
ed the illusion of a powerful ma- 
gician in The Wizard of Oz. After 
more than a century of looking 
for it, brain researchers have 
long since concluded that there 
is no conceivable place for such 
a self to be located in the physi- 
cal brain, and that it simply doesn't exist. 
But there is no shortage of competing 
theories about how consciousness might 
arise. One, offered by the Salk Institute’s 
Francis Crick (co-discoverer of the struc- 
ture of DNA) and Christof Koch, at the Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology, is that 
consciousness is somehow a by-product of 
the simultaneous, high-frequency firing 
of neurons in different parts of the brain. 
It’s the meshing of these frequencies that 
generates consciousness, according to 
Crick and Koch, just as the tones from in- 
dividual instruments produce the rich, 
complex and seamless sound of a sym- 
phony orchestra. The concept is highly 
speculative, Crick acknowledges in his 
book The Astonishing Hypothesis (which 
carries the ironic subtitle The Scientific 
Search for the Soul). “If you think I appear 
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to be groping my way through the jungle,” | 


he writes, “you are right.” 

New York University Medical School 
neuroscientist Dr. Rodolfo Llinas also 
thinks coordinated electrical signals give 
rise to consciousness, though his idea is 
subtly different from Crick and Koch’s. 
Llinas believes that the firing of neurons 
is not just simultaneous but also coordi- 
nated. Using a highly sensitive device 
called a magnetoencephalograph, which 





ELECTRONIC BRAIN: Computer designers and neuroscientists 
are finding parallels between the soul and the new machines 


indirectly measures the electric currents 
within the brain, Llinaés measured the 
electrical response to external stimuli (he 
used musical tones). What he observed 
was a series of perfectly timed oscilla- 
tions. Says Llinas: “The electrical signal 
says that a whole lot of cells must be 
jumping up and down at the same time.” 

These oscillations, Llinas believes, are 
the basic building blocks of consciousness. 
What the brain does, whether asleep or 
awake, he notes, is make images. But these 
are purely mental constructions, even 
when they're based on external informa- 
tion. For example, says Llinas, “light is 
nothing but electromagnetic radiation. 
Colors clearly don’t exist outside our 
brains, nor does sound. Is there a sound if 
a tree drops in the forest and no one hears 
it? No. Sound is the relationship between 
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external vibrations and the brain. If there 
is no brain, there can be no sound.” 

The upshot, says Llinas: “We can say 
that being awake or being conscious is 
nothing but a dreamlike state.” It is a 
state, Llinas concedes, that corresponds 
tightly to external reality. But it has no ob- 
jective reality; as with a rainbow, you can 
perceive it but never actually touch or 
measure it. 

Llinas’ and Crick and Koch’s concepts, 
, Speculative though they may be, 
! are at least firmly rooted in biolo- 
gy. But you don’t have to be a bi- 
: ologist or a neuroscientist to play 
the consciousness game: the mys- 
tery is intriguing enough so that 
researchers from a wide variety of 
scientific disciplines have jumped 
in with their own ideas. Oxford 
mathematician Roger Penrose, 
for example, argues that con- 
sciousness may arise from quan- 
tum mechanics, of all things, the 
same process that governs the be- 
havior of subatomic particles. 

Computer scientists come at 
the problem from a different di- 
rection. The mind is something 
like a parallel-processing comput- 
er, they argue, and consciousness 
is simply the coordinated signal- 
processing of individual “agents.” 
These agents, described as simple 
computer programs, sound a bit 
like the Damasios’ convergence 
zones. Computer scientists and 
neuroscientists seem to be arriv- 
ing at theories that look, in some 
ways, very similar. 

Does this mean that science 
is on the verge of understanding 
consciousness? Not necessarily. 
San Diego’s Churchland compares the 
search for answers to a canoe trip into the 
wilderness. Every time the canoe rounds a 
bend in the river, the landscape changes. 
She believes the journey has barely begun 
and that there are bound to be surprises in 
store. Certainly, science has finally started 
to shed light on a puzzle that is not just ab- 
stract and philosophical, but intimately 
familiar to anyone who gives it a mo- 
ment’s thought. But as physicist Penrose 
has suggested, the notion that the human 
mind can ever fully comprehend the hu- 
man mind could well be folly. It may be 
that scientists will eventually have to ac- 
knowledge the existence of something be- 
yond their ken—something that might be 
described as the soul. -Reported by 
J. Madeleine Nash/lowa City, Alice Park/New York 
and James Willwerth/West Haven 
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By ROBERT HUGHES 


DWARD HOPPER DIED 

in 1967, nearly 30 

years ago, but he re- 

mains one of those 

artists whose work— 
no matter how familiar and of- 
ten reproduced it has become— 
comes up fresh whenever you 
see it. This diffident son of a Ny- 
ack, New York, dry-goods mer- 
chant had a long working life, 
almost all of it in America, and a 
sober style, some of which 
came from France and particu- 
larly from Manet and Daumier. 
One of his few public utter- 
ances—in 1927, to the effect that 
“now or in the near future, 
American art should be weaned 
from its French mother”—used 
to be taken by cultural America- 
firsters as a manifesto of seces- 
sion, but it wasn’t. He knew that 
real originality is made, not 
born; that it doesn’t appear in 
spasms and tics but rather in a 
long digestive process, modi- 
fied by anxiety. And he was a 
ruminator: placid, sometimes, 
on the surface, but an artist 
of incalculably deep feeling. 
Along with Jackson Pollock, 
his polar opposite in every way, 
he was probably the most origi- 
nal American painter of the 
20th century. 

The largest collection of 
Hoppers, some 2,500 paint- 
ings, drawings and prints, was 
left to the Whitney Museum 
of American Art by his widow, 
Josephine Nivinson Hopper, 
when she died a year later. 
Hopper’s name is more close- 
ly bound to the Whitney than 
any other American artist's to 
any American museum, and 
the Whitney's main show this 
summer is a reunion of some 
60 of his finest paintings from 
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various collections, including 
its own. “Edward Hopper and 
the American Imagination” 
isn’t a formal retrospective. 
It's more an evocation of Hop- 


per’s world, and its scale feels 
just right. 

Instead of the usual schol- 
arly catalog, the museum has opted for a 
collection of texts, poems and stories by 
(mostly American) writers, ranging from 
Paul Auster to very early Norman 
Mailer, from Ann Lauterbach to William 
Kennedy. These suggest a parallel har- 
mony to the paintings, not art history or 





criticism but analogies in writing. (Since, 
unlike most curators, the writers can 
write, one can read this vade mecum 
with pleasure after the show.) The idea is 
to show how 
American experience that Hopper raised 
have become. The show falls between 


pervasive the areas of 
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Edward Hopper saw an America that no other painter had 


two more formal Hopper events: the re- 
cent publication, at long last, of Hopper’s 
catalogue raisonné, and a definitive biog- 
raphy, due in the fall. Both are by the 
leading Hopper scholar, Gail Levin, and 
represent 20 years of work 

Hopper’s realism had nothing to do 





ack of Realit 


got right. Now we can't see it without seeing him 


with the prevalent realisms of the 1930s 
and ’40s in American painting. That is to 
say, it had no persuasive content; it was 
entirely free from ideology, left or right. 
He had studied painting with Robert 
Henri, whose politics were romantically 
anarchist. But none of the political fer- 











ment of pre-World War I New York 
rubbed off on him, and none shows in his 
work. The only painting in this show that 
could be guessed to show an industrial 
worker is Pennsylvania Coal Town, 1947: 
and the bald man is posed like Millet’s 
peasant with a hoe, raking grass outside 
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= his house in the sunlight, not 
2 hewing at the coal face in 
: darkness. No hints of class 
: conflict intrude on Hopper’s 
= vision of American society, 
which he painted one isolated 
person at a time. 

He kept his political views 
> to himself. They were those of 
* a conservative Wendell Will- 
2 kie Republican who, like his 

wife—the “Jo” whose pres- 
ence pervades his paintings— 
= loathed the New Deal and be- 
lieved Roosevelt was trying to 
" become a dictator. Hopper 
- rejected New Deal cultural 
> programs; he didn’t need 
work from the wea (his pic- 
; tures were selling in the 30s 
= for enough money to keep the 
; Hoppers in frugal comfort 
and privacy, which was all he 
® asked for), but he despised 
2 “improving” rhetoric — in 
> painting anyway. At the same 
time, he hated being classed 
: with the equally rhetorical 
of “American 
Scene” painting, like Thomas 
Hart Benton. “I never tried to 
do the American scene,” 
Hopper said. “I think the 
American Scene painters car- 
icatured America. I always 
wanted to do myself.” 

As a result, you won't find 
a stereotype anywhere in 
Hopper—though there are 
certainly figures and nuances 
of human relationship that 
recur because they fascinated 
him, which is not at all the 
same thing. 

He saw an America no one 
else had got right; and now you 
can't see it without seeing him. 
His baking New York rooftops 
and rows of stumpy brown- 
stones, his blue vistas of the sea 
at Wellfleet where yachts lean 
with plump sails into the light, 
his isolated people gazing from 
the windows of dull apart- 
ments or seedy motels, have 
become part of the very grain 
and texture of America’s 
self-image. They capture what 
Hopper called “all the sweltering, tawdry 
life of the American small town, this sad 
desolation of our suburban landscape.” 
Sometimes this transcends itself and leads 
to a sense of epiphany, as when the blond 
woman in the open blue robe appears in 
the dark doorway of High Noon, 1949, like 
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some secular madonna drawn from sleep 
by a distant angelic voice. 

Moreover, no American painter has 
influenced popular culture more deeply. 
A host of vernacular images, some fa- 
mous (like the palace on the Texas plain 
in Giant, or Norman Bates’ gaunt and 
brooding Victorian house in Hitchcock’s 
Psycho), seem to grow from his work. 
Stage designers love him. Cameramen 
especially are drawn to what his friend, 
the critic Brian O'Doherty, called “that 
slanting, film-noir light.” He loved 
movies and the stage, and was deeply in- 
fluenced by them. He was capable of an 
enormous enthusiasm for players, not as 
stars but as workers in the mine of illu- 
sion. In that respect he was like a more 
demotic Watteau, tracing an American 
commedia dell'arte. The stripper in 
Girlie Show, 1941, with her fine strong 
legs, haughty red trap of a mouth and 
ginger hair, fairly explodes into the spot- 
light, but there’s an 
ironic memory of Bot- 
ticelli in the way she 
holds her veil. 

Hopper’s_ theatri- 
cality extends beyond 
his theater scenes. In a 
great Hopper there is 
always the moment of 
frozen time, literally a 
tableau, as though the 
curtain had just gone 
up but the narrative 
hasn’t begun. It gives 
images of ordinary 
things their mystery 
and power, as_ in 
Early Sunday Morn- 
ing, 1930, with its long 

5 streaks of raking shad- 
ow cast by hydrant and 
barber's pole, its emp- 
ty but never standardized 
windows. It’s never porten- 
: tous, as de Chirico’s cityscapes 
= could be; you are in the real 
2 world but a stranger world 
‘than you imagined. The 
screwdriver slips under the lid 
of reality and lifts it a crack, no 
z more. What’s inside? Ask ear- 
° ly Auden: 


t 


EBRASKA 


€ The glacier knocks in the 
cupboard, 

The desert sighs in the bed, 

And the crack in the tea- 
cup opens 

: A lane to the land of the 

< dead. 


S Hopper excelled in paint- 
z ing, discreetly and from with- 
= out, people who are outsiders 
s to one another. You imagine 
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him staring from the Second Avenue El 
as it rattled past the lit brownstone win- 
dows, storing the enigmatic snapshots of 
home and business for later use. These 
are reconstructed scenes, emotion recol- 
lected in tranquility. In Room in New 
York, 1932, it is night; a man reads a pa- 
per at a round table, a woman turns 





Girlie Show, 1941 








Room in New York, 1932 








away in her own absorption and bore- 
dom, touching the piano keyboard with 
one finger. They are out of synch, and 
their distance from each other is figured 
in the simple act of a woman with a 
shadowed face sounding a note (or per- 
haps only thinking about sounding it) to 
which there will be no response. 

No doubt Hopper saw something 
like this, yet not very like it. The space 
would not have been measured by his 
three exact and conscious patches of red: 
the armchair, the woman’s dress, the 
lampshade. The figures would have been 
remote. In the picture they are large, and 
we are close to them, outside their win- 
dow. You don’t for a moment imagine 
Hopper on a scaffold outside the window 
or spying on the couple through a long 
lens. And yet the painting does evoke the 
pleasure, common to bird and people 
watchers, of seeing while being unno- 
ticed; it does put your eye close to the 
.. window, several floors 
up; and this con- 
: tributes a dreamlike 
* tone to the image, as 
; though you were levi- 
= tating while the man 
and woman remained 
bound by gravity. This 
2 is not realism, but the 
> scene is intensely real, 
= a vignette framed in 
the dark proscenium 
of the window. 

Hopper gives us a 
* created world, not one 
: that is merely record- 
ed. Everything in it 
2 is shaped by memory, 
z sympathy, distance 
and formal impera- 
tives. Nothing is there 
merely because it “was 
there.” Mark Rothko hated di- 
agonals, but loved Hopper’s. 
Richard Diebenkorn loved di- 
agonals and loved Hopper’s 
too. As well anyone might: the 
diagonal, the slanting patch 
(especially of light) becomes a 
wonderfully expressive ele- 
ment in Hopper, acting both 
as a structural brace for the ac- 
tual painted surface and as a 
sign of fugitive reality in imag- 
ined space. In Morning Sun, 
1952, you are acutely aware 
that Jo, the long-limbed, mid- 
dle-aged woman staring at 
nothing in particular from her 
bed, will move in a moment, 
that the patch of light will 
move too, that nothing will be 
the same again: but there it is, 
exactly the same. © 
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Your Best Chance to 
Find Your Missing Pet 


Millions of dogs and cats that are lost or stolen each 
year never return home. HomeAgain offers pet 
owners the most complete system available for 
retrieving their missing dogs and cats. Permanent 
identification comes from a tiny microchip that’s 
easily implanted in the pet by a veterinarian. 
HomedAgain also taps you into a national, 24-hour 
recovery program plus a nationwide network of 
locations that will scan all impounded dogs and cats 


for a unique HomeAgain identification code. 


A national, 24-hour, year-round AKC recovery 
data base is expertly managed by the American 
Kennel Club, Inc. (AKC), exclusive marketing 
partners with Schering-Plough. When a lost pet’s 
HomeAgain identification code is read, the data- 
base 800 is contacted and every possible step is 


taken to reunite owner and pet. 


HomeAgain is available only through licensed 
veterinarians. Ask yours today about HomeAgain — 
the most complete pet-retrieval system available! 
For a complimentary HomeAgain information kit, 
call ...$o your good friends 


will be easier to find! 
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Fugitive Alien in L.A. 


The new sci-fi melodrama Species has horror, suspense, a 
little sex—and lots of smart people doing really dumb things 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


T FLORIDA’S WALT DISNEY WORLD, 

the hot new “ride” is George Lu- 

cas’ Alien Encounter. In this fond 

tribute to William Castle, sleaze 
showman extraordinaire of 13 Ghosts and 
The Tingler, visitors enter a circular 
room, are strapped into seats and see a 
huge hideous monster writhing in a plas- 
tic tube. Then the alien escapes—and the 
lights go out. Heavy footsteps approach, 
and your seat gets a violent rattle. You 
feel the creature’s breath and reptilian 
tongue on the back of your neck. An icky 
liquid drenches you; is it someone's ex- 
ploding guts or your own fear-sweat? The 
experience is divinely cheesy: 3-D radio, 
aiming only to scare you nuts. And it 
works; the crowd happily screams along. 
Until every mall theater seat can be 
juiced and goosed like the ones in Alien 


THERE’S A MONSTER IN MY 
HOT TUB: A nice guy (Whip 

Hubley) kisses the lovely Sil 
(Henstridge) and brings out 
the beast in her. All the guy 
gets for his pains is dead 


Encounter, movie directors will have to 
rely on mere sight and sound for their 
scare effects, and moviegoers will have to 
make do with spook shows like Species. 
Films, of course, can still do a thing or two 
that haunted houses can’t: develop elab- 
orate story lines, depict complex emo- 
tions, lift the audience by means other 
than hydraulics. Species, written by Den- 
nis Feldman, does some of that, at least in 
its first hour. This sci-fi horror opus also 
has the summer's sexiest High Concept: 
Alien meets The Fugitive. The escaped 
monster is on the prowl for a mate in Los 
Angeles—and she’s babe-a-licious! 

The creature, hatched in the test- 
tube mating of an alien intelligence and 
a human ovum, is called Sil. As embod- 
ied by model Natasha Henstridge, Sil has 


a voluptuously thin form and a face—se- 
vere and curiously bland—that never re- 
veals its secrets. That’s perfect for 
Species, since the audience’s sympathies 
are meant to shift uneasily between the 
determination of a crack search team to 
keep the creature from reproducing and 
the desire of Sil to increase and multiply, 
engulf and devour. So Sil goes cruising 
L.A. bars. A gorgeous blond who just 
wants sex shouldn't have trouble getting 
a date. But Sil is picky: no junkies, no di- 
abetics. And no survivors. Her embrace is 
crushing; her French kiss is to die from. 
For a while, director Roger Donald- 
son (No Way Out) keeps it all working 
smartly, like a serrated knife on the view- 
er’s nerves. And the creature creators, 
H.R. Giger and Richard Edlund, make Sil 
in her alien mode look variously like evil 
pudding and a spiny octopus. The mon- 
ster isn’t the problem here; it’s the hu- 





mans, Sil’s pursuers, who make Species 
turn specious. One of them (Forest 
Whitaker) is an “empath” who can intuit 
everything about Sil—her moods, mo- 
tives and fears—everything except that 
she’s standing right behind him. Alfred 
Molina, playing an expert in cross cul- 
tures (and Sil, when riled, is one very 
cross culture), doesn’t get at all suspicious 
when a beautiful woman looking exactly 
like Sil shows up in his hotel bedroom 
and insists on having sex. Even Hugh 
Grant might decline that proposition. 
Well, if smart people didn’t do stupid 
things, there wouldn’t be horror movies. 
And for those who indulge its inanities, 
this 2-D alien encounter has some final 
surprises, including its own baby boom. 
Watch out, folks. Sil has a baby. Boom! & 
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DWINDLING DREAM: For Connery and 
Gere, everything is up-to-date in Camelot 


Jaunty Ride 


In First Knight, nobody sins, 
and everybodys terribly nice 
By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


ICHARD GERE’S LANCELOT IS A 

cheeky existentialist. Julia Or- 

mond’s Guinevere is all up-to- 

date feminist spunk. Sean Con- 
nery’s King Arthur is a leader for the 
Clinton era, well-meaning, essentially 
temporizing, as he impotently watches a 
great dream dwindle. 

Camelot is, in spirit, more a modern 
gated community than a_ myth- 
enshrouded 6th century realm. And 
the great romance that was played 
out there—legend’s Ur-Triangle—comes 
| across in First Knight as not much more 
consequential than suburban adultery. 
Or, to be strictly accurate, adulterous 
yearnings. Guinevere and Lancelot nev- 
er actually consummate their affair in 
this movie. A couple of kisses aside, they 
sin entirely in their heads, and then quite 
guiltily. One can easily imagine them as 
Gwen and Lance, furtively smooching 
on the 18th tee during a country-club 
dance, or stealing glances across a 
crowded pra meeting—and perhaps liv- 
ing to regret their caution. 

Yet every era has the right—maybe 
even the duty—to reinvent the Arthurian 
legend according to its lights, and so 
there is something instructive and enter- 
taining about this version. Director Jerry 
Zucker has not spared the horses (or the 
broadswords) in mounting his hand- 
some production. There are well-staged, 
smartly edited bursts of action at the ap- 
proved modern intervals (every 10 min- 
utes or so), the scenery is always pretty, 
and aside from Ben Cross’s villain (imag- 
ine Pat Buchanan in not-so-shining ar- 
| mor), everyone is terribly nice, terribly 
| agreeable. They are pleasant, altogether 
| reasonable companions on this curiously 

jaunty ride into anachronism. a 


m@ MUSIC 


That Old-Time Religion 


In a unique new collection of spirituals and hymns, jazz 
veterans Hank Jones and Charlie Haden raise a joyful noise 


By JAY COCKS 


‘<4 





OU’VE GOT TO HEAR THIS,” 
Charlie Haden said, passing 
across the silvery CD as if it 
were a communion wafer. 
“Man, you got to hear this. It’s like going 
to church.” The music came on, cool and 
reverent: Hank Jones playing It’s Me, O 
Lord (Standing in the Need of Prayer). If 
church were as blissful as this—if 

it swung like this—there would be | 
a worldwide conversion. . 

Haden had religion. He had 
the history, he had the soul, and = 
as he listened to Jones’ serene and * 
supple piano, his eyes closed, his 
head went back and he started 
playing a bass line. Without his 
instrument. Scatting, scampering 
around the surprising progres- 
sion of Jones’ notes, raising a joy- 
ful noise. 

This was in the early summer 
of 94, at a friend’s apartment, and 
Haden, a man with reverence for 
tradition and impatience with sta- 
sis, had already laid down plans 
for recording an album of sacred 
songs with Jones, a kind of infor- 
mal jazz eucharist that has recent- 
ly been released by Verve as Steal 
Away. It’s not only unique in the 
jazz canon—two instrumental 
Olympians playing _ spirituals, 
hymns and folk tunes with impro- 
visational brio and numinous re- 
spect for sources and traditions- 
it’s also uniquely beautiful. Like 
all the best sacred music, it is a 
sensual tribute to the unblem- 
ished secrets of the soul. 

It’s Me, O Lord is there, in a 
version that transcends even 
Jones’ rapturous solo. Steal Away 
and Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
are played with a kind of hushed 
delicacy, much as written, al- 
though Haden says there were “a couple 
of times we looked at each other and 
said, ‘Forgive us, Lord, for that flatted 
13th.’” They blow away all the encrusted 
sanctimony from We Shall Overcome, re- 
discovering the splendor of its pride, and 
find a perfect ecumenical grace in Dan- 
ny Boy. “Initially I was a little apprehen- 
sive about the format,” Jones admits. 
“We were unsure as to how people 


would accept spirituals played in the 
same context as bebop or modern jazz.” 
Playing off each other, against and 
around each other, flirting with the 
melody and firing the spirit, he and 
Haden prove that it’s not the context that 
counts as much as the soul. 

“Listening to Hank Jones play—it’s 
like listening to an orchestra,” Haden 
says. An orchestra full of sly virtuosity 








ALS, HYMNS AND FOLK 


PILGRIMAGE: Jones, left, and Haden were wary of 
tampering: “Forgive us, Lord, for that flatted 13th” 


that finds in its past not only inspiration 
but also renewal. Jones is 76 now, play- 
ing at the top of his form and calling on a 
whole lifetime of talent. Born in Detroit, 
where he would go to meeting at the 
Michigan Baptist Church, Jones ulti- 
mately chose to follow the jazz life, a 
through route from home to perdition. 
“My father,” he recalls, “thought jazz 
was the music of the devil.” The devil 
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took him straight to the Apple; took his 
younger brothers too. Elvin Jones be- 
came a wizard drummer; Thad, a superb 
horn player. 

In New York, Hank became a protégé 
of Art Tatum’s, carrying the great blind pi- 
anist’s music satchel from gig to gig. Jones 
developed his own keyboard style, taking 
some of Tatum’s breakneck invention and 
adding a measure of cool, a distinctive 
touch of romantic reserve to offset the fire 
of what came, in time, to be called bebop. 
Jones was also a sideman for Lester Young, 
Charlie Parker, Ella Fitzgerald and Billie 
Holiday; he went to school with the best. 

Haden first caught Jones on record- 
ings, playing behind Parker. Haden had 
worked up a keen ear for all kinds of mu- 
sic from early on. His parents were 
country musicians who appeared 
at the Grand Ole Opry and start- 
ed their boy performing at age 
four. Some Sundays in Spring- 
field, Missouri, Haden’s mother 
would take him on outings to the 
African-American church. “We 
would quietly go in the door after 
everybody and sit in the back and 
listen to the music,” he says. 
“That was one of the most moving 
experiences of my young life.” 

Haden put down his profes- 
sional roots in Los Angeles, win- 
ning fame first as a session man, 
then as creator of two formidable 
West Coast jazz groups, the Liber- 
ation Orchestra and Quartet West. 
He met Jones three years ago, 
when both did guest turns on an 
Abbey Lincoln-Stan Getz album. 
Then, at a Verve Records anniver- 
sary celebration at Carnegie Hall, 
Haden, with a little trepidation, 
cornered the dapper pianist back- 
stage, proposing that they do an al- 
bum of spirituals together. Jones 
agreed simply by starting to sug- 
gest song titles. 

All 14 tracks on Steal Away 
were laid down in two days. 
“Whatever we accomplished on 
the record was a natural approach 
each of us brought to the record- 
ing,” Jones says. “We didn’t try 
and do anything different than 
what we had already done in our 
experience.” From that experi- 
ence they've drawn some history and au- 
tobiography and a little private media- 
tion, set them deep in the spirit, then 
drawn them out into a jazz pilgrimage. 
Black spirituals, white hymns, folk tunes 
from Ireland and French Canada: Jones 
and Haden give them a singular unity 
and immediacy. This isn’t just great mu- 
sic. It’s healing music. —With reporting 
by David E. Thigpen/New York 
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Ahabs Harpooners 


The interbraided stories of five noted Annapolis men evince 
the dilemmas of American heroism and the politics of war 


By LANCE MORROW 


APTAIN SCOTT O'GRADY HAD THE 
grace to blush when America 
welcomed him home with the 
kind of publicity once lavished 
on Douglas MacArthur. O’Grady had 
eaten grass and ants for six days of ad- 
venturous Bosnian discomfort. 

On the other hand, Navy pilot John 
McCain, shot down over Hanoi in 1967, 
spent 5% years in enemy captivity, in- 
cluding 31 months in solitary. Brutally 
beaten and otherwise tortured, repeat- 
edly on the edge of death, McCain sur- 
vived by drawing on some _ 
fierce inner resource. When ; 
the North Vietnamese—know- | 
ing that McCain’s father was 
the famous Admiral Jack Mc- 
Cain, commander in chief of 
the U.S. Pacific forces—tried to 
release the young flyer early 
on as a propaganda gesture, 
McCain, crippled and skeletal, 
spat in their faces and let loose 
such an outpouring of naval 
that the startled 
North Vietnamese dignitaries 
flew backward out of McCain’s 
cell like tumbleweed 

Well, what is a hero? When 
finally released with other 
Pows in 1973, McCain was wel- 
comed home, all right (he 
leaned forward on his crutches 
and thanked Richard Nixon for 
everything including the 
Christmas bombing that had 
rained all around the “Hanoi 
Hilton” while he was a guest there), but 
McCain’s was not a feel-good denoue- 
ment. A rotten script. One of the lessons 
of Vietnam was that political context 
counts—that it may, in fact, be every- 
thing. Boys who went off to Vietnam with 
John Wayne movies screening in their 
minds returned to Deer Hunter America, 
to be spat upon and cursed themselves. 

McCain, now the senior Senator 
from Arizona, is one of five Annapolis 
graduates and Vietnam veterans—distin- 
guished or infamous—whose interbraid- 
ed destinies make up the story of The 
Nightingale’s Song (Simon & Schuster; 
543 pages; $27.50), a tough and fascinat- 


obscenity 





WARRIORS HOME: Nixon welcomes 

McCain back from captivity in Hanoi 
(1973); right, North takes the oath 

to testify on Iran-contra (1987) 


ing study of war, heroism, politics and | 


the American psyche at a profound 


cultural divide. The other protagonists: 
Robert McFarlane, John Poindexter, 
Oliver North and James Webb. 

Author Robert Timberg, now deputy 
Washington bureau chief of the Balti- 
more Sun, is himself an Annapolis gradu- 
ate and Marine veteran of Vietnam. Cov- 
ering the Reagan White House as the 
Iran-contra affair unfolded during the 
1980s, Timberg “kept picking up echoes 
of Vietnam ... I remember thinking that 
perhaps Iran-contra was at least in part 
the bill for Vietnam finally coming due.” 
Timberg had been told that the nightin- 
gale cannot perform unless it first hears a 





few notes from another nightingale. His 
conceit is that in the 80s, Ronald Reagan 
sang the nightingale’s song of patriotism 
and military pride and honor and sacri- 
fice, a traditional American hymn of duty 
and manhood that Vietnam had silenced, 
or turned obscene. Timberg thinks three 
of the five men—North, Poindexter and 
McFarlane—got tangled up in the Rube 
Goldberg contraption of Iran-contra 
in part because the scheme (arms for 
hostages, profits going to the freedom 
fighters of Nicaragua) gave them back 


some of the lost notes, a snatch of the | 


melody they had been denied. 

The Nightingale’s Song cannily dif- 
ferentiates its five main characters, 
whose portraits have a novelistic fasci- 
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nation. North, for example: an authentic 
battlefield hero (brave, focused, cool un- 
der fire) who is also a hot dog and, sug- 
gests Timberg, perhaps unhinged in 
some surreal way that involves a dan- 
gerous mix of self-dramatization and 
stupidity. McCain: a raunchy screw-up 
and party boy who graduated near the 
bottom of his Annapolis class but mag- 
nificently rose to the occasion later. 
Poindexter: a brilliant student at the 
Naval Academy who suffered afterward, 
in Timberg’s rendering, from a blind- 
side naiveté about politics. McFarlane: a 
saintly self-diminisher, subverted by 
thoughts of his own unworthiness but 
cherishing immense ambitions. When 
McFarlane attempted suicide in 1987 
under the strain of Iran-contra, it was by 
the strangely unmartial means of a Vali- 


| um overdose. 





Neither McCain nor Webb had any- 
thing to do with Iran-contra. Webb, an- 
other true battlefield hero (Navy Cross, 





Silver Star, two Bronze Stars, two Purple 
Hearts), was no hot dog but rather, in 
many ways, the smartest and best of the 
bunch. After the typically bitter home- 
coming from the war, he forged a career as 
a novelist, writing the best battlefield nov- 
el of Vietnam, Fields of Fire. During the 
Reagan Administration, he had a brief and 
stormy tenure as Secretary of the Navy. 
These questions hum in the back- 
ground of Timberg’s text: Does America 
need a warrior class? When? How 
trained? How protected from their own 
politicians? Should they be kept below- 
decks like Ahab’s harpooners and brought 
up only when there is a white whale to 
be killed? Vietnam was the white whale, 
sure enough. & 
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Too Many “Cooks” 


A highly unscientific poll conducted by TV's Politically Incorrect 
found that more people would be embarrassed to be seen at 
New York City’s Fashion Cafe than at any other themed restau- 
rant. Undeterred by this, otherwise respectable model CHRISTY 
TURLINGTON has joined NAOMI! CAMPBELL, ELLE MACPHERSON 
and CLAUDIA SCHIFFER as a partner in Fashion Cafe. Her duties, 


Right Stuff, Wrong Food 


Captain Kirk never seemed to mind outer space. But 
before NORMAN THAGARD, left, with cosmonauts, returned 
from 115 days in orbit on Russia’s Mir space station, he 
had some things he wanted to get off his chest. First, the 
food was only so-so (tinned perch was a staple). Then 
there was the lack of news from home. “The cultural isola 
tion is extreme,” griped Thagard, who referred to himself 
as a “lab rat.” NASA officials said they have begun to look 
into the psychological effects of long-term missions in 
space, where people can indeed hear you complain. 


Stephen Hawking, proving 
(once more) that a debilitat 
ing motor neuron disease is 
no match for sheer will 
plans to marry again, accord 
ing to the London Telegraph. 
s His bride will be 
his erstwhile 





nurse—once 
married to the 
designer of his 


os 7 
t Z 
te - 

er. Hawking divorced his 


first wife in 1991 after 26 


years of marriage 


voice synthesiz 


Just because Coneheads and 
It’s Pat! were bombs doesn’t 
mean an Opera Man: The 
Movie couldn't do well (not 
to mention Billy Madison 2) 
And so, Adam Sandler has an- 
nounced he’s 
leaving the be- 
leaguered Satur 
day Night Live 
e to devote himself 
ma! tothe cinema 
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By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


while unclear, do not include waiting tables. Now comes the 
news that compulsive chest-hair exhibitor DAVID HASSELHOFF is 
interested in starting a chain of Baywatcher restaurants, with the 
first planned for already overpolluted New York City. Finally, ina 
key breakthrough in celebrity-Israeli relations, Kurt Waldheim's 
buddy ARNOLD SCHWARZENEGGER visited Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin before breaking ground for a Planet Hollywood in 
Tel Aviv. 





Short TV 


A pugilistic, 4-ft. ll-in. 
lawyer with bad hair and 
a long list of no-good cli- 
ents has about as much 
chance of getting her own 
TV talk show as she has of 
successfully defending a 
rich parent killer, right? 
Right. Unless she is 
LESLIE ABRAMSON. “After 
25 years of cross-examin- 
ing, I know how to ask the 
right follow-up question,” 
says Abramson of the 
show, in development for 
the fall of 1996—after she 
defends Erik Menendez 
for the second time. 
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Robert Wright 


Newt the 


EWT GINGRICH IS FED UP WITH ALL THE FINGER 
pointing. He is tired, he says, of people blaming their 
problems on one another or on society at large— 
rather than taking responsibility for their fates and 
charging ahead with a can-do attitude. In his new book, To Re- 
new America, Gingrich writes, “When confronted with a prob- 
lem, a true American doesn’t ask, ‘Who can I blame this on?’ ” 

Having made this point, Gingrich proceeds to survey Amer- 
ica’s problems and blame them on various people. If you're fa- 
miliar with his formidable oeuvre of TV utterances—his book is 
kind of a Cliffs Notes version—you can guess the culprits. The 
“bureaucrats” have helped destroy the family, undermine the 
work ethic and dumb down education. 
Meanwhile, the liberal “élites” (in a 
“calculated effort”) have helped “dis- 
credit this civilization,” sapping faith 
in American values. And so on. 

So exhaustive is the finger pointing 
in Gingrich’s book that even the tenden- 
cy to blame others gets blamed on oth- 
ers. Thus the victim mentality, which 
encourages people to blame their per- 
sonal failings on “society,” is largely the 
work of “the countercultural left.” A 
question arises: Does the complicity of 
the counterculture in this tendency 
mean that faulting your social environ- 
ment for your faults isn’t really your 
fault? If so, that’s good news for Gin- 
grich. Asked on TVa few months ago 
about his use of marijuana during the Vietnam period, he said it was 
merely a sign that he had been “alive and in graduate school in that 
era.” Right. And smoking crack or having a child out of wedlock is 
merely a sign that you're alive and in the inner city in the 1990s. 

Gingrich’s usual suspects—the bureaucrats, the élites, the 
counterculture—are, of course, bound by a common trait: none 
is exactly a central pillar of his constituency. Indeed, a remark- 
able feature of America’s problems, as analyzed in Gingrich’s 
book, is that they are never the fault of Republicans. Even the 
slightest misdemeanor, if committed by a Republican, turns 
out to originate in some external cause. For example, Gingrich 
once saw some Republicans in Congress “grandstand for the 
news media.” (Imagine that!) But it turns out they had been 
egged on by “liberals in the Washington press corps.” 

A naive observer might think Republicans share some 
blame for the demise of family values. After all, Republicans get 
divorced just like everybody else, right? Gingrich himself left 
his first wife—and their two children—for a younger woman. 

But in Gingrich’s carefully crafted references to family 
morality, neither divorcing a wife nor leaving your children 
draws any criticism. Rather, what’s wrong is for men not to 
















Blameless 


“support” their children: “Any male who does not take care of 
his children is a bum and deserves no respect.” Presumably, 
Gingrich is talking about financial support. Thus the moral of 
the story is: men with money (likely Republican voters) are free 
to move from wife to wife, but poorer men (unlikely Republi- 
can voters) are not. If some underclass man dumps a wife, he’s 
a cause of America’s festering moral crisis. But if Gingrich 
dumps a wife, he’s—well, Speaker of the House. 

Obviously, any healthy society must deem financial support 
for children a moral obligation of parenthood. The point, which 
Gingrich so conveniently glides over, is that in a truly robust so- 
ciety this won't be the only such obligation; the current crisis of 
«the family goes beyond dollars and 
= cents. When journalists note pointed- 
2 ly that Timothy McVeigh was a child of 
4 divorce, they aren’t suggesting that 
gthe attendant financial insecurity is 
= what caused psychological problems. 

If Gingrich were just another politi- 
cian—or just another Speaker of the 
House—then his self-serving moralizing 
would be of meager interest. Hypocrisy 
isn’t major news in our species. But 
Gingrich is making extraordinary 
claims about the nation and himself. 
America is “at risk,” facing a “genuine 
crisis,” beset by “moral decay”; our very 
civilization may not “survive.” Fortu- 
nately, just in the nick of time, comes 
Gingrich, who by his own account is not 
just a “genuine revolutionary” but a “transformational figure.” 
You know the type: F.D.R., Lincoln, Moses. Well, people who 
claim to have a plan for leading us out of the wilderness warrant 
unusual scrutiny, and so does their plan. 

There’s no doubt that all is not going swimmingly in Amer- 
ica. On bad days, we might even concede that words like crisis 
and decay apply. But we shouldn’t concede that all our prob- 
lems are the fault of pointy-headed liberals and inner-city 
blacks. And we shouldn’t be fooled into believing salvation can 
be attained without big sacrifices from other Americans. Even 
if it’s true that mindless bureaucracy ruined the public schools 
and that welfare-state liberals created the underclass, the fact 
remains that at this point neither problem will be solved with- 
out lots of money, more wisely spent. Of course, that money 
would come from middle- and upper-class taxpayers—poten- 
tial Republican voters. So much for that idea. 

Newt Gingrich has come down from the mountaintop with 
this pronouncement: “Either we will pull ourselves together for 
the effort, or we will continue to decay.” That’s bad news in- 
deed. For if there’s one thing Newt's new bible isn’t, it’s a 
recipe for pulling our nation together. a 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
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